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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_~>——. 


F news from the Western front this week there is little, 
except that the Germans made an unsuccessful attack 
in Champagne in which three divisions were involved. Larlier 
in the week they made a certain amount of local progress in the 
Vosges. Though they did not keep all they originally took, 
the balance of gain here was slightly in their favour. That, 
however, is not a matter of any great importance. It is merely 
an incident in the ebb and flow of trench warfare. 


In the Eastern theatre of the war the week has been marked 
by Russian advances of the most encouraging kind. With a 
gallantry and determination of the type which always dis- 
tinguishes the Russian Army at its best, the type described in 
an article in to-day’s issue dealing with the character of Suvarov, 
our allies have been fighting a great battle in the Bukovina. 
They are reported to have taken some ten thousand prisoners 
and inflicted very heavy casualties, amounting, it is said, to well 
over a hundred thousand, upon the Austrians, who hold that 
part of the line. At the moment there seems to be a lull in the 
conflict, but even if for the time the Russian advance is stayed, 
a fine piece of military work has been accomplished. 


The Salonika news still continues good. We and the French 
are every day gaining strength from reinforcements, and still 
more from the improvement in the line of field fortifications 
(strengthened by a powerful artillery), which runs from the 
valley of the Vardar till it meets the sea at some place to the 
south and cast—a place which cannot, of course, be named or 
even hinted at. As we go to press, however, comes the news 
that a serious attack has begun—an attack in which Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey are all represented. The infantry 
attack has not yet been launched, but a terrific preparatory bom- 
bardment is in progress. Battles are of course full of surprises, 
chances, and untoward events. Unless, however, we and the 
French suffer some piece of special bad luck of the kind that 
cannot be prepared for, the Entente Powers will, we are sure, 
be able to give a very good account of themsely~<. 








The only bad piece of news during the week, and we must 
confess that it is very disagreeable, is that published on Wed- 
necday. Mount Lovtchen, the position which overhangs the 
Austrian naval base at Cattaro, has been stormed by the Austrians, 
with the result that the Montenegrin capital is threatened, and 
it is to be feared that we shall soon hear of the whole of Monte- 
negro being overrun. This is a great evil to the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the mountain home of freedom in the Near East, 
amd it is also a serious blow to the Allies. We have been wonder- 
ing during the last fifteen months in amazed, though necessarily 





silent, anxiety why on earth theeAllies have not taken the nava 
| Position in the Adriatic seriously in hand and destroyed the 
sea power of Austria. 


Now the fruition of our fears allows us to speak out. As 
long as the Austrian Fleet remains in being the Allies are 
| deprived of the use of the great opportunities given to 


; | them by the exposed sea front of Dalmatia and Albania. 


No doubt the reduction of Cattaro, Ragusa, Fiume, and Pola 
| offered a good many difficulties, but we venture to say they 
were not insuperable. If once Austrian power at sea had been 
| destroyed, there were several “ useful schemes” which might 
have been put in operation. Unfortunately, however, instead 
of pursuing a sound policy of this kind, the Cabinet let Mr. 
Winston Churchill Jead them his will-o’-the-wisp dance in the 
| Dardanelles. The reduction of Austrian naval power in the 
Adriatic was a legitimate object for naval action. If that 
power had been destroyed, and we, not the Austrians, now held 
| the Bocche di Cattaro, Montenegro would have been saved. 
However, this is spilt-milk talk. What we must do now is to 
try to save what remains of Montenegro, a task which should 
primarily be undertaken by our Italian allies. 


The debates on the Military Service Bill ended on Wednesday 
night with a veritable triumph for the Government, the secon« 
reading being carried by the huge majority of 392, only 39 
Members voting against the Bill and 431 for it. ‘Thus the votes 
for increased by 28, while the votes against were reduced 
by 66. So much for “the great voice of the people” 
being against compulsion. It was a good omen that a debate 
which ended so happily was preceded by the swearing in of an 
Australian Member—Sir George Reid. Sir George comes from 
a Daughter Nation which can proudly claim to have set the 
Mother Country an example in the duty of the citizen to beac 
arms in the defence of his native land. 


The standard of the speeches in Wednesday's debate was very 
high. Mr. Ellis Griffith made a brave and able speech in which 
he gave a crushing reply to the accusation that he was acting 
against the traditions of his party. “I care nothing for the 
traditions of my party. What I am concerned about is the 
interests of my country.” The ex-Home Secretary, he went on, 
had practically said to the Prime Minister: ** You do not under- 
stand your pledge. Let me tell you what it was.” The 
time to object to a pledge was when it was given, not when it 
was fulfilled. 


Sir John Simon made another, though milder, attempt to ruin 
his late colleagues. He opposed the Bill, he declared, on grounds 
of principle and’ on grounds of expediency. In his arduous 
hunt for arguments against the Bill he clutched wildly at the 
conscientious objector, and actually had the audacity to argue, 
or rather to suggest inferentially, that it was difficult to see 
how adequate provision could be made for the conscientious 
objector without making the meshes of the net too wide. 


We do not for a moment believe that any large body of Eng- 
lishmen will take refuge behind this clause, and support by 
perjury their desire to escape the duty of serving their country 
in arms. The conscientious objector will have to prove to a 
tribunal well able to collect evidence as to facts that his con- 
scientious objections are real and not assumed for the period of 
the war. It will, of course, not be enough for him, as some 
people seem to imagine, to say casually and over his shoulder, in 
a “season-ticket”’ voice, that he is a conscientious objector. 
The man who makes pretence to such a point of view when it ix 
not really his must, if he succeeds, prove himself afar braver 
man than most combatants. As a matter of fact, however. 
the men who have not come forward are shirkers not so much 
from cowardice as from laziness, shyness, indifference, and most, 





of all frominability to resist the passionate pleas, or even orders, 
from their families not to leave them and join the colours. To 
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such men, and they are a great majority, compulsion will be a 
most welcome deliverance from an intolerable situation. After 
some very unconvincing remarks on Mr, Samuel’s vfew of the 
figures, Sir John Simon repeated the “thin-end-of-the-wedge” 
argument which he used in the first-reading debate, and which 
once again we can only answer by a reference to “ Noodle’s 
Oration.” 


Mr. Asquith’s reply was exceedingly powerful. After vindi- 
eating the policy of “unmarried men first” by a quotation of 
two verses from the delightful ballad describing Henry V.’s 
system of recruitment, he dealt with the attempt that has 
been made to poison the mifids of working men against the 
Bill by suggesting that compulsion will be applied to the 
world of commerce and industry. Mr. Asquith noted that 
Sir John Simon had made hints in this direction, and said 
that his late colleague must have known that nothing was 
farther from the intentions of the framers of the Bill than 
that it should be used, or should be capable of being used, for 
such a purpose. So important is the matter that we quote the 
Prime Minister's words verbatim :— 


“T am sure he will accept my statement—he knows it to be 
absolutely true—and I hope not only members in all quarters of 
the House, but the vast mass of our fellow-countrymen who are 
engaged in industrial pursuits will accept, as I believe they will, that 
assurance. I agree it is most important to see, whatever may have 
been the intentions, and are the intentions, of the framers of the Bill, 
that it will not have that effect.” 


As advocates for many years of the principle of compulsion, 
we should like to add our assurance that, did we think the 
present Bill could by any possibility lead to any system by 
which men could be forced to work at their trades at Army 
pay, or indeed at any other low scale, we would have nothing 
to do with the measure. By upholders of the National Service 
League, among whom we are proud to count ourselves, not 
only has the idea of industrial compulsion never been enter- 
tained, but the greatest care and anxiety have been expressed 
lest any scheme of compulsion adopted should be open to such 
a charge. Compulsion must be absolutely and strictly limited 
to defending one’s country in arms, and in addition, of course, 
training for that purpose. Strong safeguards against any 
abuse, or even appearance of abuse, of the Act will be weleomed 
by all advocates of National Service. 


| 


Mr. Asquith ended a very able speech by an appeal for unity. 
That was a very natural position for a Prime Minister at such a 
crisis. We venture to differ from him, however. We cannot 
help thinking that this is just a case in which the exception 
usefully enforces the rule. If the second reading had been 
earried unanimously, it would havo becn said that there 
were hundreds of men anxious to vote against it who had 
been over-persuaded not to challenge a division, and so forth. 
As it is, we know exactly what the opposition was worth—no 
more, no less, than thirty-nine. That is a hard fact which 
cannot be got over. 


After an admirable speech from Colonel Page Croft, in which 
he told the House how he found a peasant woman in France 
reading the announcement of the Government policy in a French 
newspaper, and how she said to him: ‘ That means the beginning 
of the end ; that means victory,’’ Mr. Snowden very eloquently, 
and yet quite ineffectively, denounced the Bill, and actually 
sank so low as to declare that the main reason why Unionists 
supported the measure was “‘ that it would be a weapon in their 
hands for enforcing still further the chains of slavery upon the 
democracy.” Mr. Henderson, a man who, we are glad to think, 
still represents the Labour Party in the Coalition Cabinet, made 
what was perhaps the greatest speech in a debate which has 
enormously strengthened the hold of the Government on the 
House of Commons—not before such strengthening was needed, 
in the opinion of serious men. Mr. Henderson stated that every 
issue of this war was implicit in the enactment before the House. 
Can there, he exclaimed, be any longer a doubt existing in the 
minds of a single Member that this great Empire is engaged in a 
wor in which our national existence is involved ? 


After touching on the danger of an inconclusive peace, Mr. 
Henderson dealt faithfully with Mr. Snowden’s ridiculous 
allegation that the Bill was the outcome of a conspiracy by a 
certain section of the Cabinet. In the course of his remarks 
he pointed out that it was at his suggestion that the group 
system was reopened. When he made this suggestion, he 
tells us, every member of the Cabinet, including those who 





| 
had entirely different views from his, most enthusiast ically 
agreed to it. He only came forward on behalf of compulsion 
because compulsion was now a military necessity. Mr. Hender. 
son ended a remarkable speech by a passage which will mako 
the whole country feel proud of the noble-minded workine 
man whom we are proud to number among our rulers: 

“We had not, like our enemy, spent forty years in organizing 
our people for aggression. We had chosen to be a free people, but 
our very freedom laid on us special responsibilities. Our just pride 
in the voluntary system might be a snare if it led us to imagine that, 
we had done enough. We had never done enough while there was 
one thing more to be done.” 


On Thursday week in the Commons the features of the first. 
reading debate were the speeches of Mr. Samuel and Mr. Balfour. 
Mr. Samuel tore into tatters the statistical web-spinning of Sir 
John Simon. It was inaccurate to say, as Sir John Simon 
had done, that the inmates of public institutions had been 
included in the National Register. On the contrary, they had 
been expressly excluded. Their numbers had no sort of bearing 
on Lord Derby’s Report. Again, Sir John Simon, in comparing 
the figure of 840,000 attested unmarried men with the 651,000 
unmarried men who had not been attested, had forgotten 
that the 840,000 included the starred men, and that the 651,000 
did not include starred men. This omission had vitiated the 
whole of his deductions. Mr. Samuel’s speech was extraordi- 
narily able, and was all the more striking as coming from a 
voluntaryist who had been converted to compulsion by the 
sheer logic of facts, 


Colonel John Ward, the former secretary of the Navvies’ 
Tnion, delivered an impassioned speech in support of com- 
pulsion which made a deep impression on the House. Mr. G. N. 
Barnes also sturdily defended the Bill, and it was evident that 
the Labour vote would by no means sheepishly follow the 
instructions of the Congress of Labour delegates. Many Labour 
Members, indeed, had temporarily solved their perplexities by 
absenting themselves from the House. Mr. Balfour confessed 
that he was an old opponent of general conscription, and he 
was still able to express his admiration for the working of the 
voluntary principle. ‘The debate had proved our national unity. 
There was no dissension either in the House or in the country 
as to the prosecution of the war. But if a vote were taken on 
the question of introducing the Bill, would not our enemies, 
and even our friends, conclude that we were divided? The Bill 
was a small one; the occasion for it was unprecedented. The 
House had before it really, not a question of principle, but 
only one of expediency. 





In spite of Mr. Balfour's masterly appeal, a division was 
forced. ‘The result was 403 votes for the introduction of the 
Bill and 105 against. The minority was composed of fifty- 
eight Nationalists, thirty-four Liberals, and only thirteen Labour 
Members. Eight Labour Members voted for the Bill. It 
is an amazing fact that only forty-five representatives of 
constituencies subject to the Bill could be induced to vote for 
its destruction! And yet we are still told that the British 
people will never endure compulsion. Meanwhile such resist- 
ance as there is comes, not from the persons who might be 
compelled, but from elderly editors and crack-brained pacificists. 


The second-reading debate on the Compulsion Bill was opened 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, when the rejection was 
moved by a Labour Member, Mr. Anderson. Jt is scarcely 
possible to imagine more depressing conditions for his task. 
Most of the Labour Members were away, and his colleague 
Mr. Thorne denied that he spoke for the party. Mr. Anderson 
insisted chiefly on his belief that the Bill meant the introduction 
of military discipline and pressure into the workshops. Mr. 
Redmond announced that the Nationalists would not again 
vote against the Bill. Now that there was known to be 
British vote of ten to one in its favour the circumstances of the 
case, so far as the Jrish Members were concerned, were comi- 
pletely changed. In other words, Mr. Redmond had discovered 
that the “sinking ship’ which he had left was after all perfectly 
seaworthy, and he and his followers hurried to return to it. 
But we agree with Sir Edward Carson’s expression of regret in 
his powerful speech that Mr. Redmond had not made an even 
more thorough face-about and promised to vote for the Bill. 
That would indeed be a staggering lesson for the enemies of 


Britain ! ? ft wa) 
During the week enlistment under the group system by the 


- . bf 
vyoune unmarried men has been distinctly good. Unless 
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however, there is a greater enlightenment among the compellable 
men a considerable number of them will still have to be fetched. 
We wish that the Prime Minister, who stands largely in 
the position of pater patriae, would warn those of the younger 
men who are now failing to come forward, and seem determined 
to wait for compulsion to be applied to them, that in doing so 
they are playing a very foolish part, and running the grave 
risk of having a brand of shame imposed upon them which 
may haunt them all their lives. 


It is quite likely, when the six hundred thousand men who 
are the subject-matter of Mr. Asquith’s Bill have been fined 
down, first by the voluntary enlistments, next by the decisions 
of the doctors, and finally by the exemptions as “ indispensable” 


the British Government to grant the request of certain Austrian 
subjects who are being repatriated from India that they 
should be protected from submarine attack during the voyage. 
That is to say, the Austrian Government request the British 
Navy to save a passenger vessel from German and Austrian 
crime. The humour of such a request disgusts rather than 
amuses, however, when one finds that the appeal is supporte:| 
by the statement that the deported persons are of the “ better 
class.” Sir Edward Grey’s answer is excellent. The only 
possible protection is for the enemy to cease to commit murder, 
and he is at a loss to know why “ better-class people” should bo 
thought specially entitled to protection. 





granted by the tribunals, that not more than two, or even one, 
hundred thousand men will actually be taken under the Act. 
It was a great honour to be in the first hundred thousand. 
Can any young man seriously desire to be in the last hundred | 
thousand, and to be reminded, not only in the trenches, for | 
that will be the least unpleasant part of the business, but all | 
the rest of his life, that he was in the brigade ” ? 
We do not suggest for a moment that the comrades in arms of 
the compelled men would treat them with brutality or with 
physical violence or anything of the sort. The danger is 
something very different. It is that they will ignore them 
and refuse to admit that they are full comrades in arms, 


* slackers’ 


No doubt the efforts of officers of all ranks, from General | 
to subaltern, and from subaltern to sergeant and corporal, 
will be strictly exerted to give the compelled men every 
possible chance and to prevent their being looked down on, 
but there are some things against which even General Orders | 
and strong efforts by all military authorities combined struggle 
in vain. Do what you will in Orders, you cannot make Jones 
smile at Smith, or call him “Good lad.” The most you can do 
is to make Jones leave Smith severely alone. But in this 
case it is the very thing you do not want him to do. 


Though the Prime Minister has as yet refrained from 
pointing this out, we do sincerely hope that the Press and 
other leaders of public opinion will make it clear to what 
a disagreeable adventure the compelled man is exposing 
himself. When, as in Switzerland, every one is compelled, 
there is no difliculty in the matter. When compulsion is only 
applied to a relatively tiny minority, as it is going to be 
now, it is indeed a formidable engine. That is one of the reasons 
why we have always stood for universal compulsory service. 
It is sometimes glorious to be in a minority, but not in a minority 
of people who have to be compelled by law to do duties which 
the vast majority of their fellows have shouldered voluntarily. 


The news from Mesopotamia shows that while General Town- 
shend is besieged at Kut-el-Amara, General Aylmer has met 
with considerable resistance in his march along the Tigris to 
relieve the garrison. ‘The Turks who are between General Aylmer 
and Kut, after falling back some way, have taken up the same 
position (six miles lower down the river than Kut itself) from 
which Gencral Townshend drove a Turkish army in his original 
advance. As the Turkish position is so near to Kut it seems 
possible that the British garrison are helping by means of sorties, 
At all events, the Turks are once more giving ground, and only 
bad weather prevents an active pursuit of them. 








In Gallipoli miracle has followed upon miracle. It might 
have been thought that the Turks, having suffered the great 
humiliation of allowing their enemy toslip away unobserved from 
Suvla, would not let the same thing happen at Helles; yet Sir 
Charles Monro reports that the remaining troops in the peninsula 
have besn withdrawn without the loss of a single life. One | 
man was wounded in the British force and none in the French 
force, All the guns and howitzers were removed with the 
exception of seventeen worn-out guns which were destroyed. 
On the day of the retirement the Turks attempted an attack, but 
the Staffordshires completely repulsed it and killed many of the | 
enemy. Our casualties were five ofticers and one hundred and thirty 
men killed and wounded. When darkness came the withdrawal] 
began in spite of 1 storm which made it impossible to use some 
points of embarkation. The Turks did not discover the move 
and begin shelling the beach till it was too late. 





The Austrian Government have tried to add humour, though 
that is no doubt impossible, to the tragedy of assassination by 
submarine, 





Through the United States they have appealed to 


| confirmed by the United States 
| that the German Government will issue instructions to their 
| submarine commanders in the Mediterranean not to sink an 





The German Embassy in Washington has announced that tho 
German Government are ready to satisfy the United States in 
| the * Lusitania’ dispute. The German Government are pre- 
| pared to admit that the sinking of the vessel was an illegal act, 
although there were ” This state- 


“ 


extenuating circumstances. 


| ment, which may be intended to serve some special purpose, 


though we have no doubt that it would be convenient to Germany 
not to have a rupture with the United States, has not yet been 
Government. It is also reported 


merchantmen without giving warning and without providin 
for the safety of the crew or passengers. 


The financial bragg: rare of Dr. Helfferich seems to have dons 


| more harm than good, as might have been expected, since you 


cannot allay the anxieties of the Bourses with rhetoric, In 
Switzerland the German exchange has dropped to 92—th» 
lowest ever recorded. It has dropped ten points since December 
16th. The New York correspondent of the 7'imes said in Friday 
week’s paper that the German mark had also reached its lowest 
recorded point in the United States. It is quoted at 4 marks 
== 74} cents. Simultaneously the British exchange is risiny. 
Austrian kronen have fallen even more. The same process is 
going on with German and Austrian bonds. The thousand-mark 
five per cent. German bonds have dropped from 237 dollars 
50 cents to 198. The Austrian thousand-kronen bond of th» 
third five and a half per cent. War Loan, which at par would be 
worth 205, is offered at only 130. 





The Times of Wednesday gave some details of the brava 
challenge issued by Cardinal Mercier and the Belgian Bishops t » 
the German and Austrian Roman Catholic Episcopate to establis!: 
a tribunal of inquiry into the allegations of atrocities, whether 
against Germans or Belgians. It is suggested that the tribunal 
should consist of three German Bishops, three Belgian Bishops, ant 
a neutral President to be nominated by the Episcopate of Holland, 
Spain, Switzerland, or the United States. The challenge says : 

“You will summon before tho tribunal whomsoever you wish 
We shail ask to appear before it all the priests of parishes wher» 
civilians, priests, monks, nuns, or laymen were massacred or threat - 
ened with death on the plea that ‘some one had fired.’ We shall 
ask all these priests to sign their depositions on oath, and then, 
unless it is pretended that the whole Belgian clergy is perjure 
you will be obliged to accept, and the civilized world will not bs 
ablo to reject, the conclusions of this solemn and decisive inquiry. 
And we add that you have the same interest as we in the constitu- 
tion of a tribunal of honour.” 

There does not seem to have been any answer from the German 
Bishops, nor do we sanguinely expect one. 





Sir George Reid, who is retiring from his position as High 
Commissioner for Australia, has been returned to the House of 
Commons unopposed as Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
He was invited by both Liberals and Conservative: 
to stand, and he has stated that he does not attach himself to 
either political party. Mr. T. G. Bowles, who had issued an 
election address insisting on the one point of making a fuller 
use of the Navy, gracefully retired from the contest when Sir 
George Reid’s candidature was announced. 


Square. 


We much regret to record the lies of the battleship ‘Kinz 
Edward VIL.,’ which was sunk by a mine. The ship’s compan 
were taken off without loss of life in spite of a heavy sea, and only 
two men were injured. The *‘ King Edward VII.’ was one oi 
the latest pre-Dreadnought battleships. A British submarine 
has also been wrecked off Texel. The crew of thirty-throo 
were rescued by a Dutch cruiser and landed in Holland, 


0 


Bank Rate, 5 per ce nt., chang ged from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_>—— 


“THE FREEDOM OF .THE SEAS.” 


(EXHE Times correspondent at Washington in Wednes- 

day’s issue quotes the New York World as responsible 
for the statement that the Government of the United 
States are about to issue a protest asserting that our present 
policy towards contraband “ contravenes the traditional 
British attitude in regard to the treatment of foodstuffs,” 
and that it “ runs counter to the views of the Government 
as expressed during and after the formulation of the 
Declaration of London.” The New York World goes on 
to suggest that “as the Order in Council was proclaimed 
as a retaliation for the German submarine campaign, it 
ought to be abandoned if Germany is now really prepared 
to abandon her * blockade.’” We sincerely hope that this 
does not represent the real intentions of the American 
Government, and that no action of theirs will be based 
upon it, though of course we can well believe that the 
German diplomatists have been moving Heaven and earth 
to induce the President and the State Department to act 
as their cat’s-paw and to take a line which superficially looks 
fair and reasonable. ‘ We,’ say the Germans, ‘ give up the 
indiscriminate sinking of enemy ships when and where 
we can and without affording any real protection to the 
passengers and crews, but in response to that great con- 
cession the United States must sternly request and require 
that Britain shall give up her blockade, or by whatever 
name she calls her policy towards contraband.’ 

It is obvious that if the United States falls into this 
trap, and then tries to support her demand by such elaborate 
verbal devices as those indicated in the New York World, 
a position of very great danger and inconvenience may 
arise, which we are certain would be deeply regretted 
hy the best friends of America here, and also by the 
most far-seeing and most patriotic of Americans. 
opinion, the best way to prevent the emergence of a condition 
of things highly dangerous for both nations is to make it clear 
to America what is the real position of the British people on 
this vital matter. What America has to consider is not 
the verbal ineptitudes of our Foreign Office or of any other 
Department of State, but the feelings that are stirring and 
will control the heart and the brain of the nation as a whole. 
We want, if we can, to show the American public what is 
the true attitude of our people, for in all controversies 
between two such States as ours the danger on both sides 
is ignorance and misunderstanding rather than illwill. 
We are quite sure that the Washington Government, 
let alone the American people, are not essentially hostile 
to us, do not want to injure us at a vital point, and are 
not deliberately seeking to tie our hands behind us in the 
jinal round of our death-struggle with Germany. 
they are ignorant of our true attitude they may drift into, 
or rather be enticed into, action of that very kind. 

If in the course of our plain speaking to America we 
have to say things which are disagreeable to our own 
(Government and Foreign Office, and which no doubt 
will be bitterly resented by them, we shall be sorry, but 
it cannot be helped. This is a case in which there must be 
the plainest of plain speaking or serious harm will ensue. 
The first thing that we may ask the American Government 
to remember is that the British people cannot and will not 
he entangled in a net of words. That such entanglement 
will prove easy is, we grant, more than likely. The State 
Department at Washington is served by men of much 
quicker wits and abler pens than our Foreign Office, and 
we shall not be in the least surprised to see an argu- 
mentative victory won by the President and Mr. Lansing 
over attempts to define such words and phrases’ as 
* blockade,” * retaliation,” and * freedom of the seas.’ Still 
more easily will they be able to secure a verbal triumph 
over the ridiculous attempt of our Government at the 
beginning of the war to protect their amour propre by 
pretending to maintain the Declaration of London, when 
in reality they were abandoning its chief provisions. To the 
State Department, engaged in the easy task of knocking 
verbal sparks out of our Foreign Office, we want, then, 
to say what is suid by a character in one of Stevenson’s 
novels: “ You cannot fight me with a word.” They may 
obtain wmount of dialectical successes over our 
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diplomatists, but that will make no difference to the deter- 
mination of the British people, nor will it alter by one iota 
the facts behind the words. Call it a blockade, a policy of 
retaliation as regards war zones, the organic development 
of contraband of war, or what you will, the fact remains 
that, come what may, we mean to use our sea power to 
bring Germany to her knees, and shall not allow the accident 
of the peculiar geographical position of certain of the 
neutral Powers to defeat a policy essential to our existence 
as a free people. Germany is a besieged nation, and we ave 
the besiegers. That is the long and short of the matter, 
To imagine that we ate going to raise the siege, or maintain 
it as a bloodstained sham, because of the geographical 
difficulties of which we have spoken is utterly to misread 
the character of the British people. They are no more 
going to surrender to a punctilio of this kind than the 
Government of the North would have surrendered to it 
during the Civil War. Any Minister here who was to 
suggest that we ought to relax our hold upon the neck of 
Germany because we could not “square” it with some 
foolish statement made three or four years ago as to the 
Declaration of London would be literally hurled from 
office by his indignant fellow-countrymen. No departure 
from the policy and practice of a siege can or will be 
tolerated by us. 

But while we shall insist upon the maintenance of the 
siege of Germany, and not allow it to be rendered void by 
the technical claims of neutrals or by that sinister figment 
called “ the freedom of the seas,” invented by the Germans 
as a lure to American public opinion, we shall of course do 
nothing which will infringe the substantial and legitimate 
rights of neutrals. We cannot allow them to feed and 
supply Germany under the cloak of neutrality. On the 
other hand, we have no desire to make them suffer any 
unnecessary hardships because we are at war with Germany. 
All their just rights will of course be respected, even 
though we cannot concede that Germany must be supplied 
with food and articles necessary for the manufacture of 


somebody is willing to swear that they are not consigned 
to German merchants or intended for German consumption. 

Though, as we have said, we are not going to wrangle 
over such words and phrases as “ blockade,” ** retaliation,” 
and “freedom of the seas,” or once more hold up the 
Declaration of London to hatred, ridicule, and contempt, 
and do not intend to allow “the fatal imposture and 
force of words” to nullify all our sacrifices, a special 
word may be said in regard to the phrase “ the freedom 
of the seas.” Of that phrase we may say, indeed, what 
South said of “ verbal magic” in general :— 

“The generality of Mankind is wholly and absolutely governed 

by Words and Names: Without; nay, for the most part, even 
against the knowledge Men have of things. . . . As for the meaning 
of the Word itself, that may shift for itself: And as for the Sense 
and Reason of it, that has little or nothing to doe here; only let it 
sound full and round, and chime right to the Humour, which is at 
present a Gog (just as a big, long, rattling Name is said to command 
even Adoration from a Spaniard), and, no doubt, with this powerfull, 
senseless Engine, a Man shall be able to carry all before him, or 
to draw all after him, as he pleases. For, a plausible, insignificant 
Word, in the mouth of an expert Demagogue, is a dangerous and a 
dreadfull Weapon.” 
Just such a word or phrase is “ the freedom of the seas,” 
though here it is not the expert demagogue but the expert 
diplomat who is trying to use the “dangerous and 
dreadfull Weapon.” 

In all seriousness, we would ask our American kinsmen 
to pause before they allow the phrase “the freedom of 
the seas ”’ to be used to embroil the English-speaking race. 
We are at war, not playing a game of cards or polo. We 
are fighting for our lives, and to save ourselves and the 
freedom—strange as it may seem in such context—of the 
small and neutral nations we must maintain the siege of 
Germany. In sober truth, “ freedom of the seas ” means, 
not what it says, but “ the freedom of Germany ”’ to pass 
in blood and fire over Belgium and Serbia and the Northern 
Provinces of France, and to slay and ravish and burn. 
The true freedom of the seas it has always been our part 
to maintain. Who dare assert that we have ever used our 
naval power to tyrannize over our neighbours or to serve 
our selfish ends? Others may have talked of the freedom 
of the seas. We have maintained it. We are maintaining 
it now. Was it we who sank the ‘ Lusitania’ or the 
‘Arabic’ or the ‘ Ancona,’ or did the deeds of shame 
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which have so deeply stirred the American people? Let 
America. look behind the words to the facts and not be 
bemused by high-sounding phrases, and we have no fear 
as to her verdict. 
SIR IAN HAMILTON’S DESPATCH. 

™ IAN HAMILTON’S~ despatch describing the 
i) Dardanelles operations from the end of June to 
October 16th, 1915, will be read and re-read in ages to 
eome as one of the most thrilling military documents in 
history. It will lead to endless discussions, and in those 
debates in which students of military history fight battles 
over again it will be shown how the disappointing combined 
attempt to cross the peninsula from Anzac and Suvla 
might have succeeded had this or that been done : 

. “Had I done that, had I done this, 

So might I gain, so might I miss.” 

Thus the mind posed by a problem, or tormented by a doubt, 
must always work. Whatever may be the judgment of 
history, however, we cannot help saying at once that in 
our opinion Sir Ian Hamilton need not have acquiesced at a 
terribly vital moment in the conditions produced by the 
prevalent inertia of corps and divisional commanders at 
Suvla. Of course, it may be said that as the troops, 
owing to the alleged faults of those commanders, were not 
ready to move, it would have been courting disaster to send 
them forward. But the answer to that is that Sir Ian 
Hamilton himself pointed out to the commanders that 
the troops had both food and water and had rested. We 
cannot escape the conclusion that, though the preparations 
to move were obviously incomplete, an advance in greater 
strength than was actually attempted as a matter of 
urgency could have been carried out if Sir Ian Hamilton 
had insisted on it. He had left his normal position as 
Commander-in-Chief te visit Suvla and inquire into the 
complementary operations there, yet when he recognized 
that his subordinates were in a condition of lethargy 
through having lost control of the situation, he to some 
extent acquiesced in that despair. This of course is only 
to say that Sir Ian Hamilton did not display the excep- 
tional power of saving a muddle in a few hours which 
marks a leader of genius. No one has a right to complain 
of a man for not being a genius. All that can be fairly 
said is that if Generals Stopford and Hammersley are 
rightly blamed, Sir lan Hamilton himself, as we read his 
despatch, incurs much of the responsibility he imputes. 
There was not enough of the spirit of the superior officer in 
India who, when his subordinate reported to him that a 
proposed attack upon a hill-fort was impossible, retorted : 
“ Impossible, Sir? Why, I’ve got the order in my pocket ! ” 
That spirit, illogical in form though it is, is the only one 
which will retrieve desperate faults. But we must now 
look into the despatch and reach the Suvla failure in its 
proper sequence. 

In June Sir Jan Hamilton was promised five new divisions 
as reinforcements, and he set himself to decide between 
jour possible means of attack: (1) To attack with all 
‘forces from the point of the peninsula ; (2) to attack on 
the Asiatic side of the Straits ; (3) to attempt to seize the 
neck of the peninsula at Bulair; (4) to strike towards the 
Narrows by a surprise landing at Suvla Bay, in con- 
junction with a strong attack from Anzac against 
Sari Bair. As we all know, the fourth plan was chosen. 
Before this new plan was formed the second battle 
of Krithia had taken place on May 6th, 7th, 8th. This 
battle had proved that the British force was not 
powerful enough to advance, and Sir Ian Hamilton had, 
consequently, asked for reinforcements on May 10th, and 
again on May 17th. Hopes had been based at one time on 
the possibility of help from Russia, but events had dissi- 
pated them, and it was not, as we have said, till June that 
reinforcements from home were promised. If only we 
had had more men to send in those. profitless days! But 
to return to the attempt to seize Sari Bair in August 
with the help of the surprise landing further to the north 
at Suvla. We now see that the proposed seizure of the 
great mountain of Sari Bair was the main object. The 
idea was for the Anzacs to push across thence to the 
Narrows at Maidos, and thus cut off the Turkish army in the 
south of the peninsula. General Birdwood, however, could 
not reach the top of Sari Bair, but some of his Gurkhas 
and Lancashires advanced high enough up the slopes 
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to see the Straits and the coast of Asia Minor. The narra- 
tive of this fighting should be read by all. It is a wonderful 
story of courage and endurance against all kinds of mishaps 
and disappointments, chief of which was the failure of the 
Suvla Bay forces to arrive. 

As for the Suvla landing, there is no doubt that when it 
was carried out (on August 6th) it caught the Turks napping. 
The conduct ef the operation fell to Sir Francis Stopford, 
and in spite of the heat and the want of water he urged 
his divisional commanders to push on so as not to lose the 
advantages of the surprise. Afteran advance on August 7th 
the divisional commanders, however, believed .themselves 
unable to move further for the present. It was when 
Sir Ian Hamilton recognized that things were not going 
well at Suvla that he took the risk of losing his supreme 
control over the operations towards Sari Bair and at the 
point of the peninsula, and went to Suvla himself on 
August 8th. When he urged that even now a concerted 
attack should be made he “was met by a non possumus. 
The objections of the morning were no longer valid; the 
men were now well rested, watered, and fed. But the 
divisional commanders disliked the idea of an advance by 
night, and General Stopford did not care, it seemed, to 
force their hands.” Sir Ian Hamilton then took the 
responsibility of ordering that at least one brigade, the 
32nd, which was admitted by General Hammersley to be 
more or less concentrated and ready to move, should 
advance at the earliest possible moment. It did so at 
four in the morning of the 9th, and though it had to fall 
back, Sir Ian Hamilton contends that the progress made 
shows that if the complete division had started, “ they 
would have made good the whole of the heights in front 
of them.” Sir Ian Hamilton sume up the military atmo- 
sphere at Suvla by saying: “ Driving power was required, 
and even a certain ruthlessness, to brush aside pleas for a 
respite by tired troops. The one fatal error was inertia. 
And inertia prevailed.” Enough water was at hand ;_ it 
was apparently the means of distribution that failed. 
All this time the strength of the Turks was steadily increas 
ing. When the troops were really ready it was too late. 
On August 15th Major-General de Lisle took over the 
command of the 9th Corps from General Stopford. 

After the Suvla Bay failure Sir Ian Hamilton estimated 
that the Turks had 110,000 rifles to the Allies’ 95,000, as 
well as all the vantages of ground. The British divisions 
were then 45,000 under establishment. He informed 
Lord Kitchener that if these gaps could be filled up and 
50,000 men be supplied in addition, it seemed to him a 
certainty that he could. clear a passage for the fleet to 
Constantinople. These, he learned, could not be sent, for 
areason which “ prevented me from any further insistence.” 
From that time onwards the supply of men and munitions 
fell away. There was also much sickness. It was therefore 
hopeless to try to advance. We appreciate the fact now 
that after the Suvla Bay fiasco withdrawal from the 
peninsula was most desirable, if not quite inevitable. The 
only doubt was whether the losses incurred by the extra- 
ordinarily perilous act of withdrawal would not be 
prohibitive. Sir lan Hamilton, on these or other grounds, 
was strongly of opinion that withdrawal was * unthink- 
able *—his own word. On October 16th he received orders 
to return to England. 

This story of bitter disappointment must not obscure 
our recognition of the amazing gallantry and cheerfulness 
with which our troops behaved. There are few such 
records, and those are to be found mostly in this war. Sir 
Ian Hamilton in many skilful and vivid passages sets the 
scene before our eyes. In our criticism of his own part in 
the Suvla Bay affair we do not forget that an heroic rallying 
of a confused army at the last possible moment—indeed 
when it is perhaps wholly too late—is not one of the arts 
of leadership to be recommended. It is only a desperate 
remedy for a desperate need; and it is only one man in 
ten thousand who could apply the method with success, 
The secret of victory lies in the conditions precedent. 
Napoleon used to say that he was the most pusillanimous 
man in the world while his plans were in preparation. Was 
there enough pusillanimity of that proper kind at head- 
quarters when it was decided to send the 9th Army Corps 
to Suvla ? The answer to that question must be the last 











word, whether of praise or blame, upon Sir lan Hamilton's 
‘ generalship. 
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THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


FPXHE Government are discovering a fact which few 

men, and still fewer Governments, can be induced 
to believe, but which nevertheless is one of almost universal 
experience. In danger or difficulty a bold policy, if sin- 
cerely entered upon, always pays. By “ sincerely” we 
mean that it is useless to be bold merely for a selfish 
purpose. Such perfunctory boldness is sure to end in 
iailure, 
bishop Whately, who dclared that though “ honesty was 
no doubt the best policy, he was not an honest man who 
was honest for this reason.” If, however, Governments 
or men see their duty clearly, and do not refrain from 
doing it because they are threatened with the obstacle of 
‘fierce opposition,’ but grasp the nettle, they are sure 
of their reward. Honest and dutiful boldness of this 
kind not only deserves, but in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred commands success. Consider what has happened. 
‘The majority of the Cabinet realized that they could 
not do their duty to the country without introducing some 
form of compulsion. On the merits they were convinced. 
But before them rose a host of threatening shadows. They 
were told that they would break up the unity of the 
Government and lose some of its ablest and most influential 
members. In the Liberal Party things would be even 
worse. The “ Old Guard” of that party would feel that 
their leaders had deserted them, and would never forgive 
the conversion of the Prime Minister and the Liberal 
half of the Cabinet to conscription. Worse even than 
this break-up of the unity of the Cabinet and of the Liberal 
Party would be the breaking of the unity of the nation. 
Instead of fighting the Germans, we should be fighting 
each other. Class would be set against class, the Trade 
Unions would become sullen and suspicious, strikes would 
paralyse the railways and the munition factories, and the 
whole nation would be set on edge. So argued “ greatly 
respected ”” Members of Parliament, and of such nature were 
the panic protests of Radical and Labour leaders, from Sir 
John Simon to Mr. Thomas. Happily the Government 
faced, instead of flying from, these threatening phantoms. 
And what has been the result? So far from breaking up, 
they have united the nation. They trusted the working 
men of England, and they have ndt been disappointed. Sir 
John Simon, undoubtedly one of the ablest brains in the 
country and the Administration, has left them. But 
instead, as was prophesied, of dragging the Cabinet down 
with him, he has himself disappeared and left hardly a ripple 
to mark the place where he sank. The Irish Nationalists, 
believing that the Labour Party were stronger than the 
(overnment, or at any rate that they represented the great 
forces of democracy, joined with them in attempting to 
defeat the Bill. In spite of their action being open to the 
ebvious comment: “If you claim that Ireland shall be 
exempt from the Compulsion Bill because she is opposed 
to it, you cannot insist that England and Scotland shall 
not have it either although they want it,” they went into 
the “No” Lobby. Now, however, the Nationalists find 
that the ship they deserted was not sinking after all. 
Accordingly they have ignominiously returned to its decks 
with the naive assurance that they now recognize that 
what they thought was an irresistible inrush of salt water 
was only a slight leak in a soft-water pipe. Like the man 
in the play, “ Ursula, there is danger. I leave thee ! ” was 
their first thought. “‘ Ursula, the danger was much less 
than I imagined. I fly once more with ardour to thine 
arms!” is the second, That is Mr. Redmond’s amazing 
speech of Tuesday in a nutshell. 

The Government must be allowed credit, for it certainly 
does increase their credit, in that they honestly believed that 
they were going to get into great difficulties over com- 
pulsion. They adopted it, not because they thought they 
could do it safely, but because, though they imagined it was 
a course full of peril, they considered themselves bound as 
patriotic men to take the risk. Yet, curiously enough, 
if they had been a little more skilful in political diagnosis, 
or if they had understood their countrymen better, they 
would have seen from the beginning that there was no 
trouble in store for them. In the first place, the Merthyr 


Tydvil election showed clearly what was the true feeling 
of the working classes in regard to compulsory service, at 
any rate during war time. 


South Wales is not a place, as 
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the recruiting figures show, where the population jg 
particularly alive to the imperious needs of the war. Again 
it is a place where Socialists of the anti-Imperialist kind 
are to be found in considerable strength. It is also a place 
where Liberal Nonconformity of what we may call the Stay 
and Daily News variety is potent and efficient. Moreover 
it is a place where rigid Trade Unionism flourishes, and 
where Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and other lights of the 
Independent Labour Party have many adherents, Jf 
then, the battle of compulsion was to be fought out, here 
was a ground of combat specially favourable to the oppo- 
ments of National Service. Mr. Stanton, a man who 
deckared that if necessary he would be a conscriptionist 
“ twice over,” stood against an anti-conscriptionist Trade 
Unionist who not only had at his back the whole Trade 
Union machinery, but also the whole of the Liberal and 
Radical official organization, and who further had the 
support of the representative of Labour in the Cabinet, 
Mr. Henderson, and of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the 
representative of the Labour extremists. Finally, owing 
to the Coalition compact, the Conservative and Unionis¢ 
organizations had to remain neutral. What happened in 
the circumstances just stated? Mr. Stanton stormed 
and carried the constituency by a majority of over four 
thousand votes, and this though he had no machinery 
behind him, no money, and no powerful influences of 
any kind to help him. He fought a lone fight against 
* voluntaryism at any price” and won hands down. 

One would have thought that such writing on the wall was 
plain enough for any man to see. Yet, to judge from the 
recent comments of Radical newspapers, it conveyed no 
lesson whatever. Without the Welsh warning, however, 
any man who knew the nature of Englishmen, or rather, 
let us say, of the English-speaking race, during war, would 
have been able to foretell that an enactment to compel 
shirkers to do their duty would be certain of something 
like universal acceptance. The belief that English Trade 
Unionists “ would never stand conscription ” in the con- 
crete, because in the abstract they had again and again con- 
demned compulsory service of any sort or kind, was a 
capital error in democratic diagnosis. Our people is a 


| brave people in deeds, if not in words. It is, however, the 


disconcerting way of Englishmen to be perfectly illogical 
at times of crisis. English working men, or perhaps 
we should say all Englishmen, appear to be able to keep 
their ideas in absolutely logic-proof compartments. For 
example, they feel not the slightest difficulty in telling 
you that they are dead against “ conscription ” and will never 
agree to it, but that they are quite determined to compel 
men by law to serve their country in arms if they show any 
signs of shirking their duty in that respect. It was the 
privilege of the present writer not many weeks ago to take 
part in a debate got up by the staff in a hospital of wounded 
soldiers. The subject under discussion was conscription. 
Man after man declared with the utmost vehemence of 
language that the country would never stand conscrip- 
tion, and that the people of England would go to gaol 
rather than endure it. They proceeded in the very next 
breath to say that what the country needed and what the 
country must have, and would have whatever the poli- 
ticians might say, was a law to compel shirkers to do their 
duty and come forward and fight. ‘‘ Why should we and 
the other willing men have to do it, while these young 
unmarried fellows lounge about with their hands in their 
pockets ? Why haven’t the Government long ago passed 
a law to make ’em do their bit? I'd have no mercy on 
them. Shoot ’em if they won't, and no decent man'll 
care a curse. Never mind what the Labour leaders and 
the Trade Unions say. They’ve got to defend their 
country like the rest of us—the blighters.” That was the 
sort of conclusion to every speech. Apparently no one 
felt the slightest intellectual embarrassment in holding or 
setting forth such diverse opinions; no one detected any 
discrepancy or any ambiguity, patent or latent, in the 
argument. No doubt the opinions thus expressed were 
not in reality quite so illogical as they sounded, but were 
in the last resort due to the inability of Englishmen to 
analyse, define, and discriminate—or shall we say take 
note of nice, or even obvious, distinctions? What 
the soldiers in the debate to which we have referred 
meant by conscription was what more accurately 
thinking people would have called militarism. Conscription 
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to them meant what of course no one here has ever 
proposed for a moment—not the Swiss system advo- 
cated by the National Service League, but the German 
military system with its three years in barracks, its in- 
tolerable tyranny of officers and drill sergeants, and its 
deadening servitude, physical and mental. On the other 
hand, compulsion by law, which was greeted with such uni- 
versal approval, meant for them that universal obligation of 
service in arms to defend one’s country which has always 
been the theoretical obligation of the common law of 
England, and has always been resorted to whenever the 
Anglo-Saxon race, either here or on the other side of the 
Atlantic, has gone forth to war. It was said at the time 
of the Tichborne trial that thousands of Englishmen all 
over the country might be heard declaring: “I don’t 
care whether he is Tichborne or Orton, or who he is, but 
I won’t see an Englishman, if I can help it, kept out of his 
tights.” So now the Englishman is ready to say: “ The 
Government have got no right to interfere with a man’s 
liberty and turn him into a soldier against his will, but if 
he won’t come forward and do his duty in fighting for his 
country, he has jolly well got to be made to do *  y law. 
Shooting’s too good for the swine that won't!” 

Till a Bill has actually passed through Parliament no 
wise man ever prophesies as to its fate. We shall, however, 
be very much surprised, now that the opponents of the 
Bill are so clearly on the run, if the measure has not 
passed the Commons by the time that our next issue 
appears. In ‘any case, it is now quite safe. If for any 
reason some form of Parliamentary obstruction were to 
materialize, the Government would only have to appeal 
to the electors to have the opponents of the measure 
literally swept out of political existence. They represent 
nothing but themselves. Perhaps the best way of under- 
standing the present situation is to look at the list of the 
people who followed Sir John Simon into the lobby against 
the Bill. To suggest for a moment that such a body of 
men represents the people of this country is sheer lunacy. 
They are the sort of adherents who spell disaster for any 
cause. And apparently even they are not steady in their 
panic-stricken and lachrymose allegiance. We hear, indeed, 
of some of them already imploring their outraged con- 
stituents with a piteous bleat of terror “ not to forget that 
on the whole, and considering everything and all tho 
difficulties and dangers, we acted for the best.” 





ECONOMIC WARFARE. 


FPXHE debate on Monday in the House of Commons 

upon the desirability of taking definite measures 
to increase the economic pressure upon Germany during 
the war, and to meet the danger of an economic attack 
from her after the war, revealed a most satisfactory agree- 
ment among all parties upon general principles. Free 
Traders and Tariff Reformers concurred in saying that, 
since Germany had used commerce as an instrument 
to promote her military ends, we were compelled to reply 
in kind. This clearly means that, so far as Germany is 
concerned, we must cease to regard commerce as a friendly 
interchange of goods for the mutual advantage of those 
who effect the exchange; we must cease to say that we 
will buy wherever we can get the best price for what we 
produce. Thisentails, asevery Free Trader will realize, the 
temporary abandonment of the two cardinal propositions 
upon which the ree Trade doctrine hinged. But every Free 
Trader whese creed is based upon reason and not upon 
fanaticism has always understood that Free Trade is 
not an end in itself. If it can be proved that Free Trade 
is injuring our country in any particular, then, as patriotic 
citizens, we are necessarily compelled to abandon or 
suspend Free Trade so far, at any rate, as that particular 
case is concerned. Events have clearly proved that by 
opening our ports, and, it may be added, our hearts, 
freely to the Germans we have enabled them to obtain a 
control over many of our important industries, and that 
they have used that control for military and for national 
ends. In Mr. Mackinder’s happy phrase, by their commer- 
cial methods before the war “the Germans captured 
key industries, and when the war began kept the keys 
in their pockets.” Many illustrations of this proposition 
were given by Mr. Hewins in the very temperate and 


It is satisfactory to learn that in the seventeen or eighteen 
months which have since elapsed we have to a large extent 
recovered control of our own industries. Mr. Walter 
Runciman stated that already a great deal had been done 
to establish in England the production of optical instru- 
ments capable of rivalling those which we had previously 
purchased from Germany or Austria. In the same way 
we are now producing electrical appliances, dyes, and 
chemicals, and dozens of other commodities, the production 
of which was before the war almost exclusively in German 
hands. Equally, and in some ways even more, important 
is the question of the supply of raw materials. Here German 
banking methods had been used to reinforce German 
commercial enterprise, and a syndicate of German bankers, 
with their headquarters in Frankfort, had obtained control 
of the output of many of the most important minerals 
required in modern industry. In this matter the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia acted several 
months ago with a commendable firmness and promptitude 
by introducing legislation to cancel the contracts with 
German firms which controlled the mineral output of 
Australia. 

Whether all has been done in this direction that ought 
to be done is not yet certain. For example, several of the 
important minerals produced in India and Burma were 
before the war largely under German control, and it woul 
be interesting to know exactly what steps have been taken 
to get rid of that control, not merely for the period of the 
war but permanently. It cannot be too clearly realized 
that if we permit supples of essential raw materials of any 
kind to pass under the financial control of a possible enemy, 
we are handicapping our industries in a far more serious way 
than by permitting a few of his manufactured articles to 
enter our ports untaxed. Australia, as Mr. Runciman 
pointed out, has also acted with promptitude in the con 
nected question of the supply of wool and meat by taking 
steps to reserve to the british Empire and its allies the 
whole of the Australian output of these commodities. 

In another direction important results have been 
achieved. The war itself has necessarily broken Ger- 
many’s commercial links with oversea countries, and, 
according to the President of the Board of Trade, British 
firms have not been slow in taking advantage of the favour- 
able opportunity thus created for expanding their own 
business, especially in the case of South America, On 
this important point it is worth while to quote Mr, 

tunciman’s actual words :— 

“Undoubtedly in South America a great opportunity was open 
to us. I am glad to say that many of our most enterprising firms 
have not lost that opportunity, but have built up connexions which 
I hope may last long after the war is over. They have studied their 
customers’ tastes with greater ingenuity and faithfulness than they 
ever did in times of peace. They have been making efforts in 
commercial travelling which have been almost unprecedented, 
and indeed we have on the Continent been accused of actually using 
the war for commercial purposes.” 

As regards tho accusation to which Mr. Runciman 
refers in the last sentence just quoted, it is a charge that 
in the circumstances is almost inevitable ; but there is no 
more reason why we should abstain from utilizing com- 
mercial opportunities during the war than that our soldiers 
should abstain from utilizing military opportunities. 
Whether Mr. Runciman gives too much or too little weight 
to the question of economic pressure as compared with the 
question of military pressure is not a relevant issue. The 
whole point is that in this war, as in most wars, 
economic and military pressure must both be exerted in 
order to win. Indeed, up to the present the part of Great 
Britain in the war has undoubtedly been more successful 
on the economic side. By the use of our sea power wo 
have destroyed the activity of Germany’s mercantile 
marine, we have destroyed the greater part of her export 
trade, and we have gravely handicapped her import trade. 
By these means we have undoubtedly exercised a pressure 
upon Germany which is advantageous to our allies as well 
as to ourselves. If in addition to destroying German trade 
we occupy the place which that destruction has left vacant, 
our allies have no cause for complaint, though they may 
have cause for regret that in some respects they are not 
in such a favourable position as ourselves for taking 
advantage of the opportunity offered. It is indeed, here 





well-reasoned speech with which he opened the debate. 


again, to their advantage as well as to ours that the vacant 
place should be occupied, for by occupying it we diminish 
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the probability that Germany will be able to renew after 
the war the commercial connexions which she found so 
profitable before the war. To that extent we diminish her 
credit, and thus expedite her exhaustion. This is an 
extremely important point, and it fully justifies the zeal 
which the Board of Trade and many private British firms 
are now devoting to the question of further developing our 
export industries. But if we are to develop our export 
industries more rapidly, we must diminish the demands 
which are made upon our industries for the purposes of 
home consumption. This is really a more vital problem 
than diminishing the consumption of imported goods. 
We want to diminish imports because of the difficulty of 
paying for them; but if the effect of that diminution is 
merely to divert the consumption from imported to home- 
produced goods, it does not in the least aid us in our export 
industries. It is the total consumption that has to be cut 
down, and it certainly will not be cut down by any such 
vague appeals as Mr. Runciman made to individual house- 
holders to diminish their personal consumption. The 
experience of the past twelve months has proved con- 
clusively that we shall not get economy in private con- 
sumption except through that compulsion which taxation 
exerts. 

If the Government would have the courage to impose 
upon the country a scale of taxation which its present 
prosperity will enable it quite well to bear, many of our 
industries which are now engaged in feeding the demand 
for domestic luxuries could be set free for building up an 
export industry, and for creating foreign connexions 
which would be of immense value to the country in the 
years to come. Let it, however, be clearly stated that 
in these commercial problems, as in military problems, 
we are looking at the question from the point of view of 
our allies as well as of ourselves. We do not wish to steal 
a march upon them, and if we can now or in the near future 
make any commercial agreement with our allies as well 
as with our own self-governing Dominions, with a view 
to diminishing the present economic strength of our 
enemy or of preventing him from recovering his previous 
economic hold upon other countries, by all means Iet us 
do it. There are many difficulties in the way, but let 
us be clear that among those difficulties is not included 
any reluctance on the part of the British people. 

We have to face the fact that, however badly Germany 
may be beaten in the war, her national spirit will 
probably not be crushed, nor will her national tempera- 
ment be changed. She will still be as anxious as she has 
been during the past forty years to use every device, 
honest or dishonest, to advance her national interests to 
the injury of other nations. Against that spirit we have 
to fight, not in the present only with the aid of sailors 
and soldiers, but in the future also with the aid of 
commercial and industrial enterprise, and in that future 
war, as in the present war, we shall welcome the co- 
operation of our allies, and they can trust to our 
commercial as well as to our military loyalty. 





OUR “DOWN GLASSES” POLICY. 

FE suggest that those who agree with the policy of 
“Down Glasses during the War” should send us, 
not for publication, but only for registration and reference, 
their mames and addresses. If nothing comes from such 
action, no harm will have been done. If it develops, we 
shall at any rate have a nucleus of helpers, and have begun 
to get in touch with those who are on our side. And here 
let us say that we do not ask for the names and addresses 
of lifelong holders of temperance and teetotal views, but 
only of those who, though they were neutral or anti-prohibi- 
tionist before the war, have, like the “ Spectator,” come to the 
conclusion that we must fight the Germans with both hands, 

and nol with one hand grasping a glass of beer or spirits. 
Those who send us their names and addresses for regis- 
tration will not be considered to be giving adherence to 
any policy in detail, but merely to the general principle 
of “Down Glasses during the War.” We would most 
earnestly ask those who send in thew names and addresses 
ta communicate with us by means of postcards (they are 
far more easy to handle and to file), and to use as a model 
the formula : “ I am in favour of the policy of ‘Down Glasses 
during the War? ? 








They should add in plain writing their ' 





name and address. The postcard should be addressed: 
“ The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 
Those who take this step should ask their friends to do 
the same. 





— 


THE RUSSIAN FIGHTING MAN, 

rYNHE Russian soldier perhaps approaches more nearly than 

any other in the world to a combination of fatalism and 
energy. That combination is strictly impossible because each 
of the elements of the combination is destructive of the other. 
Nor, of course, is the Russian a fatalist in any sense that would 
stand verbal analysis; but his happy-go-lucky temperament, 
his patience, his endurance, his trick of saying “ Nitcheyo” 
(“It doesn’t matter’’) every ten minutes, show him to have 
the equivalent of the fatalisiic spirit. If one could imagine a 
real fatalist—a Turk who is a strict practising Mohammedan, 
for instance—endowed with intense energy, and of course with 
the cultivated intelligence which that energy would produce, 
he would probably be the invincible soldier of the worid. The 
“Nitchevo” temper of the Russian soldier does not produce the 
same degree of listlessness as the Spaniard’s ‘“ Majiana,” yet 
it is not unlike it. Fortunately, the Russian is saved—hand- 
somely saved—by a great military tradition. If it is his nature 
to suffer resignedly, the fact only makes him the coolest soldier 
| in retreat that the world knows. A highly trained British 
soldier may take higher toll of his enemy as he retires, because 
he fights more scientifically, but the average Russian, even 
though he has had only a smattering of military education, 
will keep the same spirit both retreating and advancing. He 
never allows himself to become “rattled” when hurled back, 
even though he knows that the ammunition caissons of tie 
artillery behind him are empty. He repeats for his comfort the 
saying--which one would not think was very comforting in the 
tempestuous presence of a “ Jack Johnson ’—*“ The rifle is a 
fool, but the bayonet is a trusty lad.” When the time ‘comes 
to advance, he has lost nothing in moral. He attacks with fire— 
vehemently—as though he were a fresh youth who had never 
known what it was to retire. Thus we think it is true to say 
that he comes nearest by temperament to the impossible com- 
bination of fatalism and energy. Yesterday the Russian 
soldier was burning his great arsenal at Brest in his long retreat 
before the German phalanx; to-day he is once more attacking 
the Austrians with all his old persistence in the Bukovina. He 
always “‘comes up to time”; he has never been destroyed, 
though he has very often failed. Mr. Raemackers hits off the 
truth about him in one of his cartoons where he represents the 
German Emperor as saying to him: “I have killed you twice, 
Why are you alive 7” 

The tradition of the Russian Army is really the tradition of 
Suvaroy. Suvarov is to Russians the perfect memory of what 
a gallant leader should be who is also a thoughtful strategist and 
tactician. The Russian peasant-soldier respects learning, 
though he is without it himself. Suvarov serves the Russians 
as, let us say, Frederick the Great, Clausewitz, Scharnhorst, and 
| Moltke serve the Germans. It has been said that Suvarov 
| restored the science of war at a time when Russian statesmen 
| diluted it too much with politics, It may be objected that this 
| is only another way of saying that he was ruthless. Certainly 
| his sacking of Ismail in Bessarabia in 1790, and his capture of 
Warsaw a little later, are often cited as instances of wanton and 
inexcusable cruelty. If his acts have not been greatly 
exaggerated by those historians who were the enemies of 
Russia, we have still to remember that he was the product 
of his times. ‘The Russians, it has been said, were too 
faithful to the maxims of Suvarov in the Russo-Japanese 
War; they made far too little allowance for changed circuni- 
stances. However that may be, the memory of Suvarov’s 
simplicity, untiring spirit, and good comradeship and joviality 
among his troops is a living inspiration in the Russian Army. 
If he thought no cost in human life too high for a really im- 
portant success, can one say that the Russian soldiers of to-day 
have receded an inch from that belief? Surely not. They 
sacrifice themselves with the same magnificent indifference which 
they were told more than a hundred years ago was the first 
duty of the soldier. How true it is to-day, after all! The soldier 
must regard his life as forfeit from the beginning, If he should 
come through alive, he must thank his good fortune; he must 
not invert the process and regard it as a piece of.bad luck to be 
killed. 

Among the papers belonging to Mr. J. B. Fortes ~- * 
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Dropmore, which have been published by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, there is a very interesting sketch of the 
character of Suvaroy. It is written in French, and no clue 
is given to the authorship. All we know is that it was sent 
by Count Voronzov to Lord Grenville in 1799. The impulsive 
unconventionality of Suvarov is also delightfully suggested in 
a letter which he sent to Nelson. Lord W. Bentinck sent a 
copy of that letter to Lord Grenville. It runs as follows: 
«“Tachez de devenir Duc do la riviére levante, ponente, et de 
Génes, avec Malta. Je vous embrasse tendrement. Excellence, 
grand Nelson.” ‘That is all. It is signed “Votre frare, ami, et 
adorateur.”” Now to look into the character of the man who 
wrote such letters as that. The writer of the sketch says that 
Suvarov, at the age of sixty-six, is still full of force, of fire, 
and of activity. His body is of such tough fibre that he is as 
much proof against all the rigours of climate as he is insensibie 
to fatigue. His manner of life is of an unequalled simplicity. 
A wisp of straw is usually his bed, and when he is on the march 
the first cottage he comes to at the end of the day becomes 
his palace. No one is more temperate. Born to ease, he practises 
frugality of his own free will. Military affairs are his chief 
pleasure in life. No one has studied more closely the art of 
war, ancient and modern. “ More of a philosopher than most 


soldiers, he feels that man is not merely a machine.” His view | 


is that if the more material part of man is cultivated without 
any thought of bringing it into harmony with his higher parts, 
the man will be “ reduced to the state of an automaton.” ‘ Worse 
than that, for his own will being neither entirely destroyed 
nor controlled, the man would often be unable io follow the 
direction that a fresh motive would attemnt to give him.” 
A remarkable passage comes next :— 

“Recognizing the incalculable disadvantage which belongs to 
all troops who are automata, and who are therefore without passion, 
as compared with those who are electrified by the sentiments which 
have been studiously inspired in them—whose imagination is exalted 
by the magic of various images which have been set before them, 
and who are intoxicated with zeal and ardour owing to the ambitions 
with which they have been made familiar—Suvarov did not confine 


Spirit into something fruitful and sweet. All the same, it is not 
faith, and it is by faith alone—according to the Creeds—that 
men may be saved. But the stronghold of the religious outcast, 
the New Testament, would seem in this dilemma, as in so many 
others, to offer a shelter to the heretic. There he may read that 
men can be “ saved by hope.” It goes without saying that every 
man who seeks salvation by hope craves for faith, but it is true 
also that he often desires it in vain. Faith is the goal of his 
search. If ever he finds it, he will feel himself free. Fear will 
have no more dominion over him, but it is not unlikely that by 
that time death will have none either. Meanwhile he is still in 
bonds. The Churches in their official robes still look askance at 
him. They are ashamed of his humble attitude. In no official 
document do they admit his claim—too often made by proxy 
to the Christian fellowship. They are logical. The New Testa- 
ment is not. ‘Turn you to the strong hold, ye prisoners of 
hope.” : 

To all appearances certain natures are not capable of receiving 
the gift of faith. Or perhaps we ought rather to say that certain 
mental atmospheres prevent its action upon certain minds. 
Such atmospheric conditions are widespread in the present 








himself merely to exercises which give suppleness and skill to troops, 
but paid attention at the same time to the esprit of the army . 
bringing into play to that end all the methods which his genius | 
suggested for exploiting the character of individual men, their 
temperament, their opinions, their habits and customs.” 

The writer then gives an illustration of the working of these 
methods. When Suvarovy was placed in command of sixty | 
thousand men by Catherine the Great with instructions to lead 
them against the French, he trained them very carefully for 
some time. Day by day on parade he used to read out to them | 
little bits of advice which he had himself composed in the 
simplest possible language and as nearly as possible in the 
spirit of the Russian soldier. He did not forget to describe to | 
them the “atrocious principles”’ of the French Republicans, | 
and to inspire in them a hate of their enemy and a longing to 
beat them. In all drills and manceuvres he made his men 
imagine that the hated Republicans were actually in front of | 
their bayonets. “‘ The very name of French Republican became | 
the signal for battle” ! 

Now that the German initiative is passing to the Russians we 
shall see the fruits of the happy Russian quality of not being | 
automata. The Russian Army is composed of Little Russians, | 
Tartars, Lithuanians, Chuvashes, Kirghiz, Esths, Poles, and | 
Circassians. They could hardly be automata even if they tried! | 
‘They could never obliterate all their native differences. As the 

Russian saying goes, “every village has its own little ways.” 
Union in disparity—that is the strength of the Russian fighting 
men who are now rising like a wrestler from the ground. 


THE NEW HOPE. | 

YYNHE three cardinal Christian virtues are constantly changing 
their values. Faith is not just now accounted the 
greatest ; charity, which has for a long time taken easily the 
first place, is ceasing to satisfy the religious craving of the 
human mind ; and hope, for so long the least in the triumvirate, 
is forcing recognition from the Churches, who have hitherto 
held it in small esteem. The truth is that doubt is a huge factor 
in the modern world. Faith of necessity deprecates it, charity 
ignores it, hope only can make terms with it. Obviously the 
word “hope” implies doubt. ‘‘ What a man seeth, why doth 
he yet hope for?” said St. Paul. Religious hope might, we 
think, be described as religious doubt which has been transformed 
by grace, which is no longer “ hungry and barren and sharp as 
the sea,” but which has been changed by the breath of the 














century. Has religion nothing to offer to men and women in 
this case 2? Obviously it has something to offer; in the present 
distress such people are obviously upheld. They themselves 
testify to the fact. The Churches would not deny it 
except officially. Many men and women who cannot profess 
faith are yet “ begotten again unto a lively hope.” 

Each age has its own form of religious experience. The word 
“hope,” we believe, typifies the religious experience of the 
present age, and, like all forms of religious experience, it does for 
the recipient change life and “ make all things new.” We have 
heard with our ears, and our fathers have told us, how widespread 
an experience was faith in the days that are not so long gone. 
It was not confined to natural saints or to repentant sinners. 
Like the manna wherewith the Israelites satisfied their hunger, 
it seemed to be had for the asking. 
men of moral heroism shared it with dolts and unworthy and 
self-satisfied worldlings. Most people—-so far as we can tell— if 
they turned their minds to religion at all, did so in unquestioning 
faith. If they gave any thought to spiritual matters, if, we 
mean, they considered the matter with any devotion, any 
recollection, any conscious effort, the problems of life were solved 
before their eyes. They could trace the hand of God not only in 


Men of religious genius and 


| the history of the world, but also in the course of their own 
| lives. 


The obstacles in the way of such tracings were not, as we 
are apt to think, modern discoveries. They were always there 
and always conspicuous, But for them the light shining behind 
and through rendered them transparent; for us it is not so, 
For our grandfathers the Great Companion Who would accom. 
pany them in the shades of death, Who had companioned 
those who had already passed that way, was visible to the eye of 
faith. We can only sigh with the Apostle: ‘ No man hath 
seen God at any time.” The men of the past, even of the near 
past, had faith. To say that they were not much better than 
secularists, to ask what “ use” 
vow that they were all hypocrites because they were not out- 
standingly good or spiritual, is simply to moralize to no purpose, 
and to show, perhaps unconsciously, a certain jealous chagrin, 
A small percentage, no doubt, pretended to have faith, just as 
later on a percentage pretended to philanthropy, and as now a 
few only pretend that they live in hope. The vast majority 
were sincerely convinced, and their horror of the doubter was 
genuine. They believed that he was refusing salvation. They 
did not believe, what most men now know, that we believe, not 
what we will, but what we can. That their faith was an 
inspiration no thoughtful believer in God can deny, though the 
superficial are apt to declare that inspiration comes only to the 
exceptionally good. Humanity would be in a bad way if this 
were so, and Christianity would be nonsense. Whether they 
deserved it or not, our grandfathers had faith, and by it they 
were consoled in life and upheld in death. The gift was mar- 
vellously widespread. For some inscrutable reason, it was in 
great measure withdrawn. For a long time there has been “ no 
open vision.” Science suddenly threw bomb after bomb into 
the midst of the Churches. They emptied, and have never 
refilled. The religious experience of the time, as it is reflected 
in literature, was an experience of conflict, and the spiritual 
fatigue which is its necessary corollary is everywhere apparent. 
Men turned to charity, and declared philanthropy to be the only 
true and undefiled religion. In altruism they found an inspired 


there was in their religion, to 
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consolation, but it is a religion without hope. The Christian 
life is an even nobler thing than the Christian faith, but it has 
less power to satisfy the human heart. The Whence and 
the Whither are more insistent and press more heavily on man’s 
imagination than the Now. It is better to live in a slum in 
hopes of Heaven than to walk through luxury to a ditch in a 
churchyard. It would be better to give a man the hope of 
everlasting life than to give him a water-tight roof over his head, 
work, fire, and dinner; only it is not in the power of man to 
give the first, and it is his duty to give the second. 

It is strange indeed that the catastrophic stroke which fate 
has aimed at European civilization should be accompanied by a 
revival of hope. We are not speaking of that hope which is the 
result of calculation. Such hope is a mere opinion. As well call 
the solution of an arithmetical problem inspired as call that 
inspired. The hope which stands with faith and charity is the 
antithesis of spiritual despair. It neither calculates nor dreads. 
Tt is not faith because it cannot assert, and the divine contagion 
of faith is absent from it. Faith inevitably pushes a man to 
assertion, often to wild, exaggerated assertion which, while it 
does not over-express—indeed, it falls far short of expressing— 
the speaker’s sense of assurance, infallibly suggests unreality to 
the outside world. Hope—religious hope, at any rate—is more 
likely to silence 2 man than to make him speak ; but if it is not 
expressed, yet how many of those who watch sorrow can to-day 
testify to its strange salvation. Men and women who never 
belonged, in any sense, to the household of faith are serene and 
brave in the face of the worst of human sorrows and bereave- 
ment, Even now they do not “ testify”; but sorrow does 
reveal, in a measure, the thoughts of all hearts, and even the 
sympathetic witness must know that they are upheld by hope— 
to their own amazement. But it is not only the sad, or even only 
the serious, who share in the overflow of this religious experience. 
In the language of poetry, “ it fills the Church of God, it fills 
the sinful world around.” We trace it in the almost miraculous 
cheerfulness of men in hard and depressing circumstance, and 
the genuine resentment felt just now against the hopeless 
witnesses to it in a less admirable manner, just as the resentment 
against the doubter, now passed away, was a witness to the 
universality of faith. That at such a moment as this hope 
should be intensified into inspiration, when war “ has emptied 
the cities of the world of their ancient inhabitants and filled 
them again with so many and so variable sorts of sorrows,” is 
“marvellous in our eyes.” The origin of life remains a secret. 
In the spiritual world the secret of revival is an analogous 
mystery. The physicists and the theologians know very little 
ubout either the First or the Second Birth, 


THE BELOVED CAPTAIN. 


rE came in the carly days, when we were still at recruit 
drill under the hot September sun. Tall, erect, smiling: 
so we first saw him, and so he remained to the last. At the start 
he knew as little of soldicring as we did. He used to watch us 
being drilled by the sergeant; but his manner of watching was 
his own. He never looked bored. He was learning just as much 
28 we were, in fact more. He was learning his job, and from the 
first he saw that his job was something more than giving the 
correct orders. His job was to lead us. So as he watched he 
noted many things, and never found the time hang heavy on his 
hands. He watched our evolutions, noting the right orders to 
secure the desired result: he watched for the right manner of 
command, the manner which produced the most prompt response 
to an order: and he watched every one of us. We were his men, 
Already he took an almost paternal interest in us. He noted 
the men who tried hard but were naturally slow and awkward. 
He distinguished them from those who were inattentive and 
bored. He marked down the keen and efficient among us. 
Most of all he observed those who were subject to moods, who 
were willing one day and sulky the next. These “were the ones 
who were to turn the sesle. If only he could get these on his 
side, the battle would be won. 

For a few days he just wetehed. Then he started work. He 
picked out some of the most awkward ones, and, accompanied 
hy a corporal, marched them away by themselves. Ingennously 
he explained that he.did not know much himself yet; but he 
thought that they might get on better if they drilled by them- 
selves a bit, and that if he helped them, and they helped him, 
they would soon learn. His confidence was infectious. He 
looked at them, and they looked at him, and the men pulled 
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| cordiality which was reserved for him. 











themselves together and determined to do their best. Their best 
surprised themselves. His patience was inexhaustible. His 
simplicity could not fail to be understood. His keenness and 
optimism carried all with them. Very soon the awkward squad 
found themselves awkward no longer; and soon after that they 
ceased to be a squad, and went back to the platoon. 

Then he started to drill the platoon, with the sergeant standing 
by to point out his mistakes. Of course he made mistakes, and 
when that happened he never minded admitting it. He would 


| explain what mistakes he had made, and try again. The result 


was that we began to take almost as much interest and pride in 
his progress as he did in ours. We were his men, and he was 
our leader. We felt that he was a credit to us, and we resolved 
to be a credit to him. There was a bond of mutual confidence 
and affection between us, which grew stronger and stronger as 
the months passed. He had a smile for almost every one ; but 
we thought that he had a different smile for us. We looked for 
it, and were never disappointed. On parade, as long as we were 
trying, his smile encouraged us. Off parade, if we passed him 
and saluted, his eyes looked straight into our own, and his smile 
greeted us. It was a wonderful thing, that smile of his. It was 
somehow worth living for and worth working for. It bucked 
one up when one was bored or tired. It seemed to make one 
look at things from a different point of view, a finer point of 
view, his point of view. There was nothing feeble or weak about 
it. It was not monotonous like the smile of “sunny Jim.” It 
meant something. It meant that we were his men, and that he 
was proud of us, and sure that we were going to do damned well 
—better than any of the other platoons, And it made us 
determined that we would. When we failed him, when he was 
disappointed in us, he did not smile. He did not rage or curse, 
He just looked disappointed, and that made us feel far more 
savage with ourselves than any amount of swearing would have 
done. He made us feel that we were not playing the game by 
him. It was not what he said. He was never very good at 
talking. It was just how he looked. And his look of dis- 
pleasure and disappointment was a thing that we would do 
anything to avoid. The fact was that he had won his way into 
our affections. We loved him. And there isn’t anything 
stronger than love, when all’s said and done. 

He was good to look on. He was big and tall, and held 
himself upright. His eyes looked his own height. He moved 
with the grace of an athlete. His skin was tanned by a whole- 
some outdoor life, and his eyes were clear and wide open. 
Physically he was a prince among men. We used to notice, as 
we marched along the road and passed other officers, that they 
always looked pleased to see him. They greeted him with « 
ven the General 
seemed to have singled him out, and cast an eye of special 
approval on him. Somehow, gentle though he was, he was never 
familiar. He had a kind of innate nobility which marked him 
out as above us. He was not democratic. He was rather the 
justification for aristocracy. We all knew instinctively that he 
was our superior—a man of finer temper than ourselves, a 
“ toft”’ in his own right. I suppose that that was why he could 
be so humble without loss of dignity. For he was humble too, 
if that is the right word, and I think it is. No trouble of ours 
was too small for him to attend to. When we started route 
marches, for instance, and our feet were blistered and sore, as 
they often were at first, you would have thought that they were 
his own feet from the trouble he took. Of course after the 
march there was always an inspection of feet. That is the 


routine. But with him it was no mere routine. He came into 


| our rooms, and if any one had a sore foot he would kneel down 


on the floor and look at it as carefully as if he had been a doctor. 
Then he would prescribe, and the remedies were ready to hand, 
being borne by the sergeant. If a blister had to be lanced, he 
would very likely lance it himself there and then, so as to make 
sure that it was done with a clean needle, and that no dirt was 
allowed to get in. There was no affeetation about this, no 
striving after effect. It was simply that he felt that our feet 
were important, and that he knew that we were pretty careless. 
So he thought it best at the start to see to the matter himself. 
Nevertheless, there was in our eyes something almost religious 
about this care for our extremities. It seemed to have a 
touch of the Christ about it, and we loved and honoured him 
the more. 

We knew that we should lose him. For one thing, we knew 
that he would be promoted. It was our great hope that some 
day he would command the company. Also we knew that he 
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would get killed. He was so amazingly unself-conscious. For | and generally the payment of extra benefits to soldiers’ families 
that reason we knew that he would be absolutely fearless. He | or munition workers in the shape of War Loans inalienable.— I 


would be so keen on the job in hand, and so anxious for his men, | am, Sir, &c., C. H. Cones. 
that he would forget about his own danger. So it proved. He Whitfield Parsonage, Brackley, Northants. 

was a Captain when we went out to the front. Whenever there ee 

was a tiresome job to be done, he was there, in charge. If ever (To THE Eprron or THe “ Srecrator.”’} 


there werea moment of danger, he wason thespot. If there were | Smr,—If the brewers were allowed to de-alcoholize their beer 
any particular part of the line where the shells were falling faster | down to the duty-free (one per cent.) standard, and no other 
or the bombs dropping more thickly than in other parts, he was | beer allowed to be sold, there would be no need to compensate 





in it. It was not that he was conceited and imagined himself | the brewers.—I am, Sir, &c., Water Epmunps. 
indispensable. It was just that he was so keen that the men 2 Devonshire Place, Portland Place, W. . 


should do their best, and act worthily of the regiment. He knew | B-t23 
fellows hated turning out at night to dig, when they were in a | 
“rest camp.” He knew how tiresome the long march there and | 
back, and the digging in the dark for an unknown purpose, were. lc a sie 23 “ite HE : 
He knew fellows would be inclined to grouse and shirk. So he | ' ir,—With all that your correspondent sets forth in his admir- 
felt that it was up to him to go, and show them that he thought 
it was a job worth doing. And the fact that he was there put 
a new complexion on the matter altogether. No one would 
shirk if he were there. No one would grumble so much either. ‘ alt : 
What was good enough for him was good enough for us. If it | to be content to act, should they join the forces at all, as mer 
were not too much tsnuble fer him to turn out, 26 was nes too | stretcher-beare rs instead of armour-bearers in aid of Cals Kin 
much trouble for us. He knew, too, how trying to the nerves and country. i*‘u5 to encourage any waverers or faint -heartec! 
it is to sit in a trench and be shelled. He knew what a temptation | 
there is to move a bit further down the trench, and herd together | : ; 
in a bunch at what seems the safest end. He knew too the folly | W#0m it has been an honour and a privilege of the writer to 
of it, and that it was not the thing to do—not done in the best | 
regiments. So he went along to see that it did not happen, to | 
see that the men stuck to their posts, and conquered their nerves. 
And as soon as we saw him we forgot our own anxiety. It was: 
“Move a bit further down, Sir. We're all right here; but 
don’t you go exposing of yourself.” We didn’t matier. We 
knew it then. We were just the rank-and-file, bound to take 
risks. The company would get on all right without us. But the 
Captain, how was the company to get on without him? To see 
him was to catch his point of view, to forget our own personal 
anxieties, and only to think of the company, and the regiment, 
and honour, 


SHOULD THE CLERGY ENLIST? 


{To Tak Eprrog or THs “ Seecraror.”'| 


able article of last week the thinking part of the laity, and, 


let us hope, the younger members at least of the clergy, mus' 
be thoroughly in accord, even though it be against the counsel 
and advice of some of the Episcopate, who would have them 


amongst them, and as one ounce of example is worth a poun:| 
of precept, may I set forth briefly the career of one soldier-pries 


know ? 

Where I first met him was in the capital of a big South Ameri 
can Republic, where he had come to take up the duties of the 
permanent Scotch minister of the British community for ; 
year, whose sympathies and hearts he quickly won, althoug): 
at first astonishment was their chief feeling, when they realize 
what a different personality they had to deal with in him, as 
compared with the conventional, somewhat arid, clerical and 
personal characteristics of their old-time pastor. Not long 
come from Oxford, of good Scotch family and means, athletic, 
with a figure and a countenance like a young Greck god, hi 
threw himself into the life of the place with a zeal and energ, 
which never tired; and with a broad-mindedness and liberality 
of ideas which freshened and invigorated the social and spiritua! 
atmosphere of the people, he became a great asset in its life, 
and did much good amongst rich and poor, and especiall, 
amongst the floating British seafaring element to be found in 
the great docks of the city. 

And then he came home ten years or so ago to take 
up his life and calling in an old East Coast Scotch countrys 
parish and manse, which occupied him until war broke 
out. He at once secured a locum tenens, enlisted in the 
local Yeomanry, and went through his training within sight and 
ken of his old flock, the young men of which quickly followed 
his lead and example. After six months’ time, going from 
strength to strength, he got a commission in the Rifle Brigade. 
and came to a Southern camp, where through the drear, wet 
winter of 1914-15 he helped to lighten the minds and spirit 
of his men by throwing himself into their relaxations and pursuit:, 
and was the leader in their camp concerts and amusements a; 
well as their mentor and counsellor. Finally, after marrying the 
lady of his choice, he made the last sacrifice. Leaving wife, 
home, and comfort behind, he went out and fell gallantly leading 
his men at Loos. When I saw him last, and congratulated him 
on what he was doing, all he said, with a smile on his handsome 


There was not one of us but would gladly have died for him. 
We longed for the chance to show him that. We weren't heroes. 
We never dreamed about the V.C. But to save the Captain we 
would have earned it ten times over, and never have cared a 
button whether we got it or not. We never got the chance, 
worse luck. It was all the other way. We were holding some 
trenches which were about as unhealthy as trenches can be. 
The Bosches were only a few yards away, and were well supplied 
with trench mortars. We hadn’t got any at that time. Bombs 
and air torpedoes were dropping round us all day. Of course the 
Captain was there. It seemed as if he couldn't keep away. A 
torpedo fell into the trench, and buried some of our chaps. ‘The 
fellows next to them ran to dig them out. Of course he was one 
of the first. Then came another torpedo in the same place. 
That was the end. 


But he lives. Somehow he lives. And we who knew him do 
not forget. We feel his eyes on us. We still work for that 
wonderful smile of his. There are not many of the old lot left 
now; but I think that those who went West have seen him. 
When they got to the other side I think they were met. Some 
one said: ‘ Well done, good and faithful servant,” and as they 
knelt before that gracious, pierced figure, I reckon they saw 
near by the Captain’s smile. Anyway, in that faith let me die, face, was: “I could never have looked my lads at home in 
if death should come my way; and s0, I think, shall I die | 14. face had I done otherwise.” And so he “laid down his 
content. + A STUDENT iN ARMS. | Jif. for his friends.” His wife, thank God! had a son bora 
to her for comfort and solace just after Christmastide, who will, 

| we hope, live to follow in the footsteps and love and honow 

IVP DE pe 1 ah ‘ ’ aw the memory of a father whom he has never seen. His name 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | joo I pnb it without offence?) was Lieutenant W. N. 

| Monteith, Rifle Brigade, minister of Elie, Fife.—I am, Sir, 
| &e., A. C. B. 

[Virtutis quaesivit gloriam videt Dei.—Ep, Spectator. 


— —— ———————— 











“DOWN GLASSES!” 


{To Tae Eprrorn OF THE “ SreCTATOR.”'| 


Sim,—In supporting your policy of “ Down Glasses,’ I beg to 

suggest as preliminary measures to securing the public opinion | A MOBILIZATION OF THE CHURCH, 

necessary for the larger measure and as half a loaf in default of | (To THe Eprtor or THE “ Spectator.” 

the whole: (1) The extension of restrictions to all areas through- | Sir,—The stirring article on the above subject by “ A Student 
out the country, or at least to all with soldiers and munition | in Arms” in your last issue has a sterling ring about it which 
workers. (2) The infliction of condign punishment on drunken- | compels sympathy and admiration. There is only one point 
ness as a Serious crime, and on the publican as well as the offender. | of the writer’s to which one is moved to demur, and that is 
{3) The stoppage of payments direct to soldiers’ wives convicted | what seems to be a tacit assumption that, if the clergy are out 
of drunkenness, and payment through the police or a Committee, | of touch with the people, the whole fault must be laid at tho 
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door of the former. I am afraid the Prophet Isaiah was consider- 
ably out of touch with the Jews of his time, and so was Ji eremiah, 
and so was Ezekiel. So were they all. Some one who knew 
said on one occasion: “Which of the prophets have not your 
fathers persecuted?” And another who knew better still cried : 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee.” If the prophets were 
out of touch with the people, so much the worse for the people, 
as the event proved. After all, the main business of a prophet 
(or preacher) is not to get on with folks, but to tell them the 
truth. And there is no use disguising the fact that, for many a 
long year, great masses of our people have been breaking away 
from truths which cannot be classed among outworn contro- 
versies but are vital; and have been acquiring views of life 
which are increasingly materialistic, and therefore increasingly 
false. The men who ate obstinate enough to go on proclaiming 
those old truths may lay themselves out (as most of them nobly 
do) to be men among men and not mere ecclesiastics. They 
may set themselves the admittedly splendid task of touching the 
lives of the people at every point. They may be thoroughly 
good fellows at home, and equally good comrades in the trenches. 
But when it is all over the estrangement somehow will be still 
there. The “touch” will have proved to be only superficial, 
while underneath, till at all events the faith of our fathers comes 
to its own, the cleavage will remain as deep as the grave.— 
I am, Sir, &e., J. D. W. WoRDEN, 
The Rectory, Wembworthy, N. Devon. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”'] 

Sm,—-I have sent my copy of the Spectator week by week to 
Australia, otherwise I should have sought to refresh my memory 
as to a previous article of “ A Student in Arms” with which, 
if my memory serves me well, I found myself in general agres- 
ment. I thought I was able to identify the writer as a well- 
known worker among workers, and to claim him as one of my 
friends. But the present article is perplexing. It reads as a 
medley of good intention, hasty assumption, and sweeping 
generalization. Even laymen may be as ignorant of the “ lay 
mind ” as some of the clergy are supposed to be, whose duty it 
is to know it. The fact is, the lay mind is a most elusive thing, 
and generally speaking is apt to be what every layman’s own 
mind is, who discourses on it, whether he be an ecclesiastical or 
political or dissenting or ‘ undenominational” layman. It is 
difficult to form an idea of what “ A Student in Arms” means 
by “the average laity,’ with whom “ the Churches are hope- 
lessly out of touch.” That large numbers of men and women 
have absented themselves from public worship is as obvious as 
that the war is making most men and women think more 
seriously than before of life and its duties, If the clergy as a 
body are so utterly out of touch with the laity, how is it that 
the laity seek our co-operation on Committees of all kinds, and 
our influence in recruiting, and our help on Advisory Com- 
mittees ? Is it not a fact that the clergy know the “ average 
laity ’ better than most laymen do ? 

Personally, I agree with “‘ A Student in Arms” as to the 
desirability of the clergy being equally liable with the laity to 
military service, due regard being paid to the efficiency of the 
Church in our parishes and hospitals, in our home camps, and at 
the front. But the matter of * mobilization of the Church ”’ is 
not such a simple matter as he represents, This time, when we 
have large numbers returning from the front, some on short 
leave and some wounded, and when our congregations are 
dotted with khaki, is not one either to close churches or to 
throw an excessive burden on the older clergy. Though many 
of us, who have passed our “ threescore years and ten,” are able 
to take our three or four services on Sundays and to work long 
hours through the week, yet there is a limit to the strength of the 
most willing. Since the commencement of the war the numbers 
ordained, both in England and the Colonies, have been very 
small. JI have personally refused to accept, for the Bishop for 
whom I act, any young man who has not first offered his services 
to his country. 

We clergy have our faults, and “‘ A Student in Arms” would 
not deny that the “average laity” have theirs. Do not 
let us discourage one another by hasty assumptions and 


> 


aspersions, and place hindrances in the way of our learning, as 
we seek to do our duty in whatever state of life God is pleased to 
call us, what the war is teaching us all—namely, to think more 
carefully and to do our best as we seek to “ do our bit” for the 
common good,—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. G. D. 








{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 


Sm,—In your issue of January 8th “A Student in Arms” 
appears to recommend the enlistment of the younger clergy as 
a sure remedy for the existing severance between laymen and 
the clergy. For my own part, as a clergyman of many years’ 
standing, I think he paints this aloofness in far too dark colours, 
His description of the average clergyman’s conception both of 
sin and of virtue is, to my mind, not a little grotesque, and 
almost entirely unreal. Neither do I at all think that the kind 
of religious worship and teaching })rovided by “* Adult Schools 
and P.S.A.’s” is what is most desired by ordinary laymen of 
intelligence. 

I agree, however, with “ A Student in Arms” that there is 
much leeway for the Church to make up, and I should like to 
point to one or two ways in which I think the Church might 
do much towards recovering lost ground without resorting to the 
expedient of the clergy as combatants in the present war, on 
which subject my opinion is entirely opposed to that expressed 
by your contributor. First and foremost, let the standard of 
preaching be greatly raised. Owing to circumstances, during the 
last year and a half I have had opportunities of listening to 
many sermons delivered under very different conditions, and in 
very different places, from St. Paul's and the Abbey downward, 
Some few of these sermons have been inspiring, illuminating, 
and informing; some have been entirely ineffective; some 
strangely inadequate ; some mildly commonplace. It is only 
fair to say, however, that I do not think I have listened to one 
in which no note of earnestness was discernible. But the general 
level of Anglican preaching is distinctly low, and conspicuously 
wanting in the element of teaching, as the Bishop of Oxford 
long ago pointed out. The reasons for this poverty of preaching 
may be many, but one great cause, I am convinced, is to be found 
in the passion for “ parochial organization” so called, which 
has taken such hold on the clergy and their rulers for a 
generation past. When a young man has to throw a great 
part of his time and cnergy into the work of clubs for men 
and boys, Guilds of various kinds, Bands of Hope, and the 
like, he finds himself distinctly disinclined for the serious 
reading and thought which are indispensable to the pre- 
paration of really helpful sermons. The result is too often 
sterility of mind for himself, and boredom and carelessness for 
his hearers. 

We want a larger and a more virile idea of the priest’s office 
and work. He is to be a man with men, and not a purveyor of 
amusements for either men, women, or children. He is, above 
all, to be a teacher of the Word, which is the first charge laid 
upon him at his ordination. This cannot be done if his time is 
frittered away by multiplied little activities, none of them of 
first importance. On the other hand, experience shows that 
if a man has really something to say worth hearing, and labours 
to say it effectively, he will rarely be without those who will 
* hear him gladly.” . So I plead for better preaching. Secondly, 
I would urge the simplification of our services. Here we are met 
by the extraordinary unwillingness of a large body of Churchmen 
to agree to any imeasure of Prayer Book revision. There is, L 
trust, a somewhat brighter prospect in store in this direction. 
I could mention various ways in which changes in the direction 
of simplicity and reality would seem to me desirable and helpful, 
but I wish to call attention to one in particular which is less 
often put forward than others. I refer to the existing use of 
the Psalter. I am convinced that the rigidity which enjoins 
the compulsory use of the Psalter, day by day, month by month, 
tends to great unrealitys What useful purpose is served by 
reciting or singing the 83rd Psalm or the latter half of the 
108th Psalm, to take only two examples ? Can it be thought 
that the words of the 109th Psalm are suitable for Christian 
worship ? I am, of course, familiar with the arguments which 
defend our usage, but my point is that to repeat the Psalms as 
we do without exception tends to a mechanical and unintelligent 
use of them which is deadening to a true spirit of worship. 
Why should not the principle of selection, which the Church has 
sanctioned by her practice on the Great Festivals, be largely 
extended ? Why should we not be allowed to omit some 
Psalms which, however valuable historically, have but little 
bearing on our devotion, and help us but little in “ singing 
praises with understanding” ? Anything which makes our 
worship less formal, less artificial, is surely to be welcomed by 
us in our desire to draw all men more closely together in the 
family of God. So I plead for simpler and more intelligent 
worship.—I am, Sir, &c., J. G. B 
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— 
[To THe Epriror oF THE “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sim,—I read under this heading an article in your paper of last 
Saturday which stated that the Bishops fear there might be a 
dearth of clergy after the war, and expressed the belief of the 
writer of the article that the reverse would be the case. I 
think such was certainly the case after the Peace of 1815, as I 
remember when a boy hearing an old clergyman telling my 
mother that he and a number of other men then left the Army 
and took Holy Orders, and that one of the small Colleges, I think 
it was St. Catherine’s, Cambridge, which was much favoured by 
these men, went at that time by the name‘of “ The Church 
Militant.”"—I am, Sir, &c., SEPTUAGENARIAN, 


“ INARTICULATE RELIGION.” 

(To THE EpiroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ 
Sre,—Your correspondent “ M.”’ may like to know that an odd 
sympathy with the sorrows and perplexities of war is felt by 
non-Christians in India, and often leads them to use words that 
have a Christian ring in them. Here, for instance, is an extract 
copied verbatim from a letter received by the last mail from a 
Hindu friend :— 

“This is an evil time for all the world. Everywhere we see 
suffering, anxiety, mental strain. The sin of humanity, we are 
tempted to say, is full, and the Divine Scourge is on all our backs. 
But we must simply cling to our Father, who still loves His children, 
even when they sin and go astray. He knows our pangs, the weary 
hours of waiting anxiety, the grief we endure. We must go to him 
for comfort, as the hurt child runs to its mother.” 





In itself, the quotation is not remarkable to any one who knows 
Hindus. But as a sample of the religious impulse created in 
India by a growing intimacy with Western minds, it may have 
its interest. India resists the specific doctrines of Western 
Churches, but the spirit of Christianity is undoubtedly working 
jike leaven in Indian minds, and, oddly enough, just when to us 
our faith seems to have undergone a sort of bankruptcy, there 
is a type of Hindu, sedentary and unenterprising, who is im- 
pressed by the devotion and self-sacrifice manifested by Christian 
manhood, and, perhaps especially, by the courage and kindness 
of Christian women.—I am, Sir, &c., 4 BD A 


TWO “SPECTATOR” ARTICLES. 
{To Tur Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.”’| 
I should like to add my thanks to those of “ M.” for 
and ‘The Sacrament.” 


SIR, 
“The Religion of the Inarticulate ” 
In preaching to a large congregation in Canterbury Cathedral 
on Intercession Sunday, I incorporated in my sermon (with 
acknowledgment) an abridgment of the latter. That it moved 
many of my hearers was unmistakable, and I have had many 
subsequent testimonies to this. It can scarcely have moved 
those who heard it more than it moved the preacher when he 
first read it. He ventures to think that it throws a light on the 
Lord’s Supper so vivid as to renew its meaning for some to whom 
it had become too exclusively an ecclesiastical ordinance.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Wiittam Danks, 
Precincts, Canterbury. 





GOOD RESULTS FROM WAR. 


“ SPECTATOR.”’| 


SOME 

{To THe Eptror OF THE 

Sir,—Would you permit the expression of a few thoughts 
by that interesting book, J’Accuse! by “A 
German”? The author is, of course, a Socialist —a well-educated, 
visionary Socialist—and he is not tilting at Germany herself, but 
at her rulers. For the purposes of this war, however, we must 
take her rulers to be herself—the land has not spewed them 
out; she not merely tolerates, but ferociously supports, them. 
“A German” is before his time. He is tilting at the rulers 
who are killing Germany—but Germany is well content to be 
so killed. He is tilting at war in the abstract; but, seductive 
as is his picture of peace, is war so unmixedly evil—even for 
individuals ? The more deeply one looks into the problem, 
the more one feels that war, granted the one proviso that it 
be waged for the right, and not for the wrong, is full of material 
woe, but moral weal. And whereas material benefits are of 
# very transitory nature, but moral benefits are absorbed into 
the Karma of the Soul and lead us on along the path towards 


occasioned 


God, we can not regard war as an out-and-out evil. Even 
for those who fight for the wrong it is not always an evil. For 


instance, if this war, as “ A German” hopes, shall effect that 
change in Germany which shall turn her from an autocratic 
militarist State to a democratic peaceful one, it will have been 





good in its permanent effects, not evil. Per ardua ad astra 
As for the British Empire, there is no question about it. The 
great majority of individuals, from the frivolous society girl 
now “ doing her bit,” to the Cabinet Minister, lately a stirrer up 
of strife, now a super-reconciler; the little British Islands, 
lately arming to fight one another, lately in two clear-cut factions, 
Capital and Labour, now united in good fellowship; the great 
British Empire, lately a loose congeries of nations, now as 
closely knit and compact an entity as the Russian Colossus ; 
the war has saved us. saved us from revolution and disintegration, 
from misery (equal to the present) at home, and contempt 
(greater than the present esteem) abroad, not to mention our 
own self-respect. The French Republic is as gold purged in 
the fire. It has discovered itself, to its own and the world’s 
amazement. The Russian Empire is saved, it also, from a social 
cataclysm. Are not all these gains clear gains, positive or 
negative ? Is it not better to fight a German and sow the seeds 
of inter-British love than to fight an Ulsterman or a Nationalist 
and break the Empire ? If those be negative gains, the cementing 
of the Empire as between England and Australia and Canada 
and South Africa and India, the throwing together of the classes 
on the battlefield, so that labourer recognizes employer as a 
fellow-man, indeed as a brother, so that employer recognizes 
labourer as a real good sort, indeed as one morally as good as 
himself, are very positive gains. So also is the riveting of the 
bonds between the three great peace-wishing nations of the 
world—starting as strange bedfellows in adversity, finishing as 
brothers in arms, and, please God, brothers in peace as well. 
Oh, no; the that visionary 

materialistic and surface watchers think. It 

purgative, a casting out of shams, a method of returning to 
fundamental truths. It is an inoculation against all the ills 
that a collective life of ease and luxury breeds in the body politic 
of the nation as surely as in the physical body of the individual. 
Or shall we liken it, as we can in many cases, to the death-throes 
of an outworn state of being, to the birth-pains of a new and 
better state of being, as when the Ancien Régime went out in 
fire and blood in the Revolution (as perchance the Heohenzollern 
anachronism shall go out in the coming months) ; when 
the American Republic shook itself together and started forward 


but 


is not disaster 


war 
Socialists 


is 


as 


| anew, purged of the dangers of slavery ? War, to the superficial 
| observer, to everything material, the greatest 


catastrophe 
humanity can pass through, the greatest crime it can perpetrate, 
the nadir of shame and destruction; but to deeper insight 
merely a purging of the nation’s: morality, merely a state of 
being, such as cold, hunger, sickness ; an opportunity for good 
deeds and for character-building for the individual; war will 
never cease through Conventions and Peace Conferences. 
will the race outgrow it. Remove the cause, and the malady will 
disappear. Ensure love and goodwill in every human heart, 
and there can be no war, internal or external, latent or open. 
But just as far as the race is from universal love and goodwill, 
so far is it from universal peace. For the present the old saying 
still holds true: “For it must needs be that offences come ; 
but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh I am, 


Sir, &e., Vv. 


Rather 


Cc. D. 


ALREADY. 


raTo? 


AMERICANS ARE 


(To THE EprroR OF THE 


ASHAMED 
* SPE 
Sir,—It gave me no pleasure to read in your issue of 
December 11th the letter from Mr. Edward Fuller, of Phila- 
delphia. As a native American, also of Philadelphia, and an 
active member of the British forces, I feel competent to rep'y 
to this “ distinguished publicist,” as you so grandiloquentiy 
term him. 


In the United States the Anglomaniac is, no less than the 


| Germanophil, more likely than not to be an unreasoning animal, 


particularly under the emotional stress which arises out of 
the existing hectic conditions in Europe. I submit that Mr, 
Fuller's almost incredibly infantile animadversions are a horri- 
fying example of the mental state to which sympathetic indi- 
viduals in neutral countries have been reduced. It is difficult 
to deal seriously with Mr. Fuller's palpably fallacious statements 
When he refers to our recent Note to England 
as a “harrying”’ with over what he 
scornfully designates “the holding up of a few of 
beef,” he betrays either a most lamentable knowledge of the 
context of that Note, or else a disingenuousness of argument 
that nullifies the effect of anything he may say. And when he 
says that our Note dealt with the seizure of goods “ obviously 


and inferences. 
* subtle technicalities ” 
cargoes 
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destined for German consumption,” he goes into realms of 
sheer fancy. I have been under the impression that disin- 
genuous misstatement was a monopoly of the German-American, 
but it seems not. An equally flagrant perversion of truth is in 
his direct and unmistakable inference that the Note to England 
was a pledged quid pro quo for the German promises about 
attacks on ocean liners. Not even Count von Bernstorff would 
care propose such a bargaining, as this “ distinguished 
publicist ” must very well know, if he retains any semblance 
of rational thought. 

As to his complaint that the German and Austrian “ higher- 
ups” have been allowed to remain in the country, it is only 
necessary to point out that Captains von Papen and Boy-Ed 
are now safe in Dr. Dernburg’s bosom, and to suggest that others 
will follow as fast as requisite evidence is produced against 
them. Must one say that Diplomatic and Consular representa- 
tives cannot be dismissed on mere suspicion or on moral certainty 
of guilt ? 

I must take direct issue with Mr. Fuller when he says we are 
as deeply humiliated as our worst enemy could wish, and that 
we “ realize ” that the President has stained our national honour. 
I dare say there are some Americans who feel that way (though 
they are mostly German-Americans!), but there is neither 
truth nor sense in the suggestion that such is the feeling of 
anything like a majority of the people. (I may say that I left 
home as recently as last May, and I have by no means lost touch 
with the United States, and am perhaps as well informed as to 
conditions there as Mr. Fuller.) We appreciate the tremendous 
difficulties with which the President has had to contend, and we 
are quite satisfied with the way in which he has handled unprece- 
dented situations. And a vast majority thank our lucky stars 
that our tub-thumper, T. R., is safely put away on Sagamore 
Hill, from whence he may issue manifestoes and inept epithet 
to his heart’s content. 

But please do not be deceived by the puerile fulminations of 
our Anglomaniacs. We are, to a great extent, heart and soul 
with the Allies in this war, and some thousands of us are 
over here doing our bit cheerfully and with a good will. And 
our only response to the more or less unbiassed criticisms of such 
self-constituted advisers to the President as the Spectator is a 
smile.—I am, Sir, &c., A. D. Smrru, jun. 

With the B.EF., France. 

[As long as “ A. D. Smith, jun.” is showing his mettle in the 
trenches and fighting our battles he is most welcome to smile 
at the Spectator, and we do not doubt that Mr. Fuller and 
“'T. R.” will be quite as tolerant. Artemus Ward in one of 
his high-spirited papers deals with the saying Ex nihilo nihil fit, 
and declares that he is on the side of “Nihil, the man that fit.” 
That was the man for his money. Well, we also are on the 
side of the man who “ fit,” whatever his views. A Wilsonite 
not too proud to fight is a first-class proposition anyway.— 
Ep. Npectator.] 





THE BRAVE HUMOUR OF WAR. 
[fo Tuk EDITOR OF THRE “ SrecTaToR.”’] 
I enclose a little article by Miss Agnes Repplier from one 
of the publications of the University of Pennsylvania—not 
because it is amusing and well written, but because there shines 
through it the opinion of the war and of the attitude of this 
country which is held by representative Americans, among whom 
Miss Repplier can perhaps be considered the most brilliant 
essayist.—I_ am, Sir, &c., C. A. GRIScoM, 
Twenty-fifth Avenue, New York, December 7th, 1915. 


— 


‘ 
Sir, 





“War, as a natural and recurrent feature of human life, has 
always presented its humorous aspect to the world. We are well 
acquainted with historic jests, born of courage and cowardice, of 
man’s inborn dcsire to fight, and inborn impulse to run away. Some- 
times these jests are of a savage character, as when Frederick the 
Great shouted to his wavering soldiers : ‘Come on, you scoundrels ! 
Do you expect to live for ever?’ Sometimes they have a purely 
national flavour, as when a British officer in the War of the Peninsula 
said feelingly to his regiment : * You Englishmen, who are fed upon 
beef, don’t surely mean to be beaten by ad——-d lot of Spaniards who 
live on oranges.’ Sometimes they are wholly delightful, as when 
Marshal Saxe, too ill to walk, was driven with his physician, Senac, 
within range of the cannon; and, observing the doctor's nervousness, 
said to him kindly: ‘If you are afraid of the guns, pray close the 
window.’ Even the horror, the injustice, and the devastation of 
the present war have not sufficed to dry the genial founts of humour. 
In this country, indeed, war jokes are apt to offend. The taste of the 
nation is against them. It is not for us who sit snug, and safe, and 
prosperous at home, with English gold pouring into our treasury, 
and the sale of American munitions, safe-guarded by the British 





navy, making us all rich—it is not for us to wax merry over the 
plight of Europe. We cannot be gay because we have earned no 
right to be gay. But it is becoming for Englishmen and Frenchmen 
to jest, because they also fight, and suffer, and die. Laughter on 
their lips does not indicate callous unconcern; but that straicht 
clean courage, which we honour and commend. The amazing thing 
is, not only the cheerfulness, but the ready fun, and the sustained 
good temper of the English joke—the pleasing absence of ferocity. 
There has been no English cartoon to equal in bitterness Life's 
drawing of the vast over-shadowing Satan bidding the Kaiser 
* Quit calling me God! I detest the word.’ This is a conception 
Swift might have envied, and Swift alone could have surpassed. 
There has been no cartoon to approach the sombre horror of Louis 
Raemaekers’s Epiphany, with Germany, and Austria, and Turkey 
presenting themselves as the Magi, and bearing gifts of shrapnel, 
sword and gun—offerings from which the Holy Child averts his 
hidden face. The Dutch artist and the American cartoonist have 
touched the profoundest depths of irony; but irony is a world’s 
distance from humour. It lives and burns where humour sparkles 
and dies, but it does not hearten the heavy spirits of men. 

This is what Punch—brave old Punch /—is striving successfully to 
do. It has not been so amusing for years as during the last fourteen 
months. We laugh over its pages, no matter how sad we are, and 
wo hope that England—sadder far—laughs too. The humours 
of recruiting have always been a favourite topic with Punch. Leech 
jeered at the fat men, and pompous men, and irascible men, drilling 
for their country’s service, as genially as Frank Reynolds jeers to-day 
The happy blundering of the recruit is a tradition, just as the pug- 
nacious patriotism of the London slum-child is a tradition : while the 
loyal old lady, fat, fussy and absurd, is more than a tradition; she 
is a permanent and established feature in the jest-books of the world. 
When we meet her in Punch, beaming at an austere young parson who 
has recently enlisted, and who, stiff and self-conscious in his khaki 
uniform, is solemnly swallowing his tea, and when we hear her saying 
to him: ‘ Well, my lad, isn’t this better than hanging about street 
corners, and spending your time in public-houses ?’ we hail her as 
a fellow mortal and a friend. Nature has always seen to it that old 
ladies of this order should be on hand when the world needs to laugh. 
The inventors who haunt the war-oftice, and the amateur detectives 
who track down German spies, are fair game ; while a more intimate 
touch is given by the village child, who, when asked by the vicar’s 
daughter where she got her nice new mittens, answers artlessly : 
‘Daddy sent them from the front.’ All of us who have knitted 
industriously for a year past, and have watched the knitting of others, 
can appreciate that joke. Whatever bitterness Punch keeps stored 
up in his heart of gold is poured upon the unworthy heads of English 
strikers and labour leaders, who play a traitor’s role. As far as 
Germany goes, the jests at her expense are droll rather than stinging. 
Nothing could be less savage, and nothing more flawlessly funny, 
than the picture of a Prussian household having its morning hate— 
a picture now familiar to the world. 

Every great national crisis gives birth to certain phrases which 
live for ever in the minds and on the tongues of men. Cromwell's 
* Fear God, and keep your powder dry,’ is such a phrase; and so is 
‘C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” The present war 
offers two permanent contributions: ‘A scrap of paper,’ and ‘ Too 
proud to fight.’ The first will be repeated as long as history is taught; 
the second has endeared itself to music-halls, and fits with charming 

recision into an infinite variety of jests. Perhaps the ‘* morning 
hate * may take third rank, and achieve immortality.”—The Alumns 
Register, December, 1915. 





AND COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE, 
{To THE EpiToR oF THB “ SrecraTor.”] 

Sm,—Many people think it unjust that married men should be 
expected to join the Army while younger unmarried men have 
not joined. There is much to be said for this view, but any 
injustice involved pales into insignificance before the monstrous 
injustice of compelling English, Scotch, and Welsh to serve and 
exempting Irish. The Irish Unionist Members have protested 
against the exclusion of Ireland. The fact that many Irishmen 
are loyally serving is quite irrelevant; so are many English, 
Scotch, and Welsh. Ireland has frequently been bribed with 
British money, now she is to be bribed with British blood. 
Britons, other than Irish, are to face wounds and death, while 
those Irish who choose are to remain comfortably at home 
as a reward for flagrant disloyalty and hatred of England. To 
say that they would not make good soldiers is false. A more 
scandalous example of vote-buying at the cost of the lives of 
fellow-citizens I have never heard of. If the Bill passes in its 
present form, I shall regard both political parties with contempt 
and loathing.—I am, Sir, &c., UNIONIST. 


IRELAND 





COMPULSION VERSUS VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 
{To THE EpitoR OF THE “ SrecTaToR.”’] 
Str,—In the debating of this subject there is a point which 
seems to me to be curiously overlooked. If you agree, perhaps 
you will make room for it in your admirably patriotic journal. 
The country, in this deadly crisis, makes two demands upon ner 
sons, and both of these are imperative: we shall perish if they 
are not conceded. She needs their money, and she needs the 
And each of these is service. Enforced 


hazard of their lives. 





tl 
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compliance with one or other is compulsory service. Moreover, 
money is the easier to give, the one which average men may be 
expected to surrender under less pressure. Why, then, does no 
champion of the “voluntary principle” cry out that the 
surrender of this at least should be a free-will offering ? It is 
the easier to make, and there is exactly the same principle in 
resisting the taxman and the recruiting officer. Why does not 
Sir John Simon propose to finance the war by a War Saturday, 
with girls crying out (like Wisdom) at the corners of the streets ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., G. A. D. 





THE WAITER MILITANT. 
{To tue Epirork oF THE “ SrecTaToR.”] 
Sir,—How is it that all these men waiters are here carry:ng 
tea round, lighting ladies’ cigarettes—and our sons at the front ? 
Surely women could do this, and men are wanted. I wonder if 
you dare publish this.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue Moruer or a Man at THE FRont. 

[We expect that the waiters in question were either friendly 
or neutral aliens, or else were attested and in the group 
system or rejected as medically unfit. If not, the Government 
Bill will soon put the matter right. It must, however, be said 
in fairness to the English waiter and the English manservant 


that no class shows a finer record in the way of recruiting. | 


They went at once and without any pressure, the club waiters 
being among the keenest. In many clubs, indeed, every eligible 
man was accounted for in the first six months of the war.— 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





EMPIRE LAND SETTLEMENT. 


{To rue Epiror ov Tas “ SpEcTaToR.”} 


Sir,—It may be of interest to the readers of the Speclator to | 


know that Sir Rider Haggard has consented to visit Australasia 
as the honorary representative of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
to ascertain by local inquiry what opportunities offer in Australia 
and New Zealand for the after-the-war settlement and employ- 
ment of sailors and soldiers who may desire to make their homes 
in those parts of the Empire. With the same object in view, Sir 
Rider Haggard, who is leaving England shortly, will call at 
Cape Town on his way to Australia; and, at the conclusion of 
his visit to New Zealand, will proceed to Canada early in tho 
summer. I may add that the Council of the Institute has 
started a Special Fund for the expenses of the mission, which 
has already received liberal support.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. F. Witson, 

Secretary, Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 








WOMEN WORKERS ON THE LAND. 


{To Tue Epiror or Tas “ SPECcTATOR.”] 


Sir,—Judging from the contents of my postbag, a great many | 


people are asking Mr. Leng’s question: ‘ Where can they be 
obtained ?” I receive applications nearly every day for trained 
gardeners, poultry and dairy women, and I believe all the 
recognized schools and colleges are in the same case, There 
are far more posts than trained women to fill them, and I fecl 
sure that the demand will continue—if only the women prove 
themselves efficient. Training, however, is absolutely necessary, 
and has been too much neglected in the past. Parents have been 
unable or unwilling to spend the extra £100 or £200 on training 
fees for their daughters, though they have been willing to 
spend very much more on their sons, This must be changed, 
Thousands of women will have to support themselves after 
the war, and there will be plenty of work—either at home or in 
the overseas Dominions—but they must be fitted to avail 
themselves of these openings. The numerous societies giving 
emergency training of six weeks to three months may be doing 
a certain amount of good in filling temporary posts, but they 
are doing an immense amount of harm to women who intend 
to take up work on the land seriously. An employer engages 
one of these untrained women (for what is six wecks’, or even 
three months’, training ?), finds her incompetent, dismisses 
her, and (and here is the point) never engages another woman ! 
At present there is no need for a woman, who wishes to become 
a gardener, to pay fees for two years. If she works well her first 
year, and is really anxious to get on, she can, at the end of it, 
easily get a place as improver under a good head-gardener who 
will continue her training. She will, of course, not receive a 


living wage, but she will save her second year's fees and get 
something towards her keep.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Strathcona School of Gardening and J. 8. Turver, 
Colonial Training, Huntsmoor Park, Iver, Bucks, 


[To tHe Eprror or Tas “ SrectTaToR.”} 

Siz,—Your correspondent Mr. C. D. Leng asks where women 
workers are to be found. Let him apply to the office of the 
Women’s Farm and Garden Union, 45 Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
Westminster. At present, owing to the many calls on women’s 
time and work, the supply of trained workers is by no means 
large, but if any are available he will hear of-them there. The 
Union, among its other activities, provides short trainings for 
women in farm work, and is turning out now a small but steady 
supply of efficient women farm workers. 

With regard to another correspondent’s letter on the subject 
of the shortage of drugs, the Union has affiliated a new Society 
called the Women Herbgrowers’ Association, which proposes 
to regulate and stimulate the supply of home-grown herbs for 
drugs. Many of these are at present much in request.—-I am, 
Sir, &e., CaRoLIne GROSVENOR, 

Chairman, Executive Committee, Wo men’s Farm and Garden Union. 

30 Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 


{To THE EpitoR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
Str,—I am a farmer and gardener by profession, so believe mo 
this is not imagination, though possibly of no use to others.-1 
am, Sir, &c., a & 


—_—_____— 


“Dear Biayk,—So you would help on the land, and look forward 
very much to what you think it is Tike. I am delighted, because 
workers are needed, From a deep experience, though, let me 
explain how you'll feel. Feeling is the point of what one does, isn't 
it ? Well, then, in winter it is all coldness and mud, and in summer 
I think (but I'm not so sure of this) baking effort. Remember that 
everything you possess will be cold—your fingers cabmanly, your 
| nose irritatingly, your feet excruciating, dreadful, impossible ! 
| Even the apple you munch when you think you have timo feels 
| chilly. As to mud, you squelch, why not? On farms it rains, an«l 
| frosts, and you sce thaws, and rains again, and cows must walk 

about a little, they like to. Quite several people think that gloves 
| and gum-boots and aprons, or gaiters and clogs and breeches, smooth 
| the way. All these are splendid, but the mud remains, so como 
| popes to enjoy it. I won't talk much about summer. You 
| know what tennis on a nincty-degrees-in-the-shade day is like; also 
| possibly how life seems to you when you struggle with a wardrobe 
that sticks. Well, roll those two in one and you'll get near most Ju.., 
July, August days between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. on farms. Don’t bo 
| put off though, unless your ideas are by now completely toppled 

over. Seriously, the beauties of before-breakfast worlds, summer 
| or winter, are not to be talked of, too good. Then there is all we so 
| constantly hear of ‘ Work well dono.’ This is a rather fitful joy, 
though, say Tuesdays and Fridays. I can, however, promise you 
appetite, so come and help, recollecting 

* Seared is my heart, no doubt, but unsulddued 
Is and shall be my appetite for food,” 





J. T” 


—-Yours most sincerely, 


OPULENCE VERSUS DEFENCE. 

{To THE EpiTtoR OF THR “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sie,—Referring to your article in the last issue, as I understand 
them, Messrs. McKenna and Runciman argue that more workers 
cannot be spared for the Army, as trade would suffer propor- 
tionately. But do they realize that, taking the caso of our 
exports, say £400,000,000 per annum, the profit upon which 
may be assumed at £100,000,000, which will only keep the war 
going for three weeks, it would be well worth sacrificing this 
profit if by employing more men in the Army we could shorten 
the war by three months ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Union Club, Trafalgar Square, 8.W. Frep. Hawka, 





SOME REAL WAR-BABIES. 
{To wee Eprron oy tas “ Srrcraror.”] 
Srr,—Early in the war much nonsenso was talked about “ war- 
babies.” We were told that legions were coming, and that we 
must provide food and clothing and education for them, and 
aureoles for their mothers, and absolution for their fathers, 
Happily, these babies were mythical. I ask for help for some 
real war-babies, in Notting Dale. It is not a pleasant birth- 
place. But the war has done great good to Notting Dale. 
Many of the less desirable dalesmen have joined the Army, and 
many of the women are doing regular well-paid Government 
work. ‘There is less poverty, less drink, less idleness, The 
women are working for the War Office and the Admiralty. They 
ocevpy a huge and wonderful building; the vasty halls ar 
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well lighted and well warmed, and the glass roofs are shaded 
with enormous velaria. ‘The many tons of stuff daily handled, 
the whirring motor-driven sewing-machines, the interminable 
lines of heaped-up made goods, the prodigious arrangements for 
meals, the bewildering immensity of intake and output—these 
must be seen, for they surpass description. And the life of this 
beneficent Colossus! Seven thousand lives working as one: 
day-shift, night-shift, the one legion of workers going out as the 
other legion comes in; and all the seven thousand lives so well 
cared for, and so well paid, that the Colossus is defending not 
only the cause of the Allies but the cause of the poor; and if 
there could be forty-eight hours instead of twenty-four in a 
day and a night, there would be food and warmth and comfort | 
and. work not for seven thousand but for fourteen thousand. | 
But who is to look after their children this winter 2 The women 
out at work all day cannot; neither can they who are out at 
work all night, for they must sleep by day. One of these was 
asked, ‘‘ What do you do with the children while you are sleep- 
ing?” The answer was, “ Oh, they just play about the room.” 
That is hard on her, and on them. ‘The fathers are fighting 
for us, the mothers are working for us. The State cannot look 
after these babes, it is too busy: they must depend on “ private 
charity.” What they want is a créche. The ladies of the 
Lancaster Road School for Mothers appeal for £200 to furnish 
five rooms in the school, which at present are let to lodgers, 
and to pay a nurse, and to provide a few necessaries. Donations 
should be sent either to Lady Macdonell, 31 Kensington Park 
Gardens, W., or to me, 21 Ladbroke Square, W. Long ago 
the school won the approval of the women of Notting Dale. 
They bring their children to be looked after, doctored, taught 
nice ways, and amused; and they come themselves to learn 
sewing and dressmaking and simple rules of health and of 
housekeeping, and to enjoy sympathy and friendship and peace 
of mind. So everything is ready for the one thing which will 





bring the work of the school up to the needs of the war. The 
£200 will furnish and maintain a really good large créche. No 


pauperizing here: for the women will contribute to the cost of 
food and fuel. No patronizing, either: for the school was 
founded, years ago, on something better than that. And the 
children must, really must, be helped through this winter, 
warmed and mothered and doctored, for we shall be wanting 
all the children that there are after-the war.—I am, Sir, &c., 
21 Ladbroke Square, W. STEPHEN Pacer. 
[Mr. Stephen Paget's name is ample warrant that the scheme 
is sound and practical . nd not a war chimera. Eb. Spectator.] 





CANNING AND DISRAELI IN POLITICAL NOVELS. 
[Yo THe EvrroR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I am obliged by your insertion of my amateurish letter 
re Discacli. That ‘“ Bedwin Sands” was intended for Monckton 
Milnes never occurred to me, and, though you are probably 
right in your identification, still something may be said in 
favour of mine, as more corresponding with chronology, inexact 
in either case, though violently so in that of Lord Houghton. 
Lord Steyne’s charade was acted some time in the “ twenties,” 
during the reign of George IV., and Bedwin Sands is described 
as an Eastern dandy, recently returned from his travels. This 
return, in Disraeli’s case, according to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, took place in 1831. Now Milnes, according to the | 
same authority, did not visit Egypt and the Levant till 1842-43, 
though he had previously travelled in Greece. To identify 
him with Bedwin Sands, therefore, requires a good stretch of 
novelistic licence, though it must be admitted that Thackeray 
used this pretty freely. For instance, at the end of Vanily 
Fair he kills off Lord Hertford in 1830, his death being attri- 
buted (in the papers) to “the shock caused by the downfall 
of the ancient French monarchy,” while in Pendennis he coolly 
brings him to life again, nearly ten years later, when railways 
were in their infancy. (In point of fact, he died in 1842.)— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Garnett. 
Royal Colonial Instilute, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 





DR. PAGE-ROBERTS. 

(fo vue Eprror or Tar “ SprceraTor.’’} ‘ 
Sir,— With your approval, I beg permission to say with what 
lively satisfaction I have read “ X.’s” letter in your paper of 
the 8th inst. As one of the very earliest members who attended 
St. Peter's, Vere Street, after the appointment of Dr. Page- 





Roberts, and as a regular worshipper there for many years 





subsequently, I can testify to the influence his teaching had 
upon one member at least of his congregation. I owe him a 
debt of gratitude for help and instruction which I cannot 
adequately express. His sermons, as was once said to me, were 
“ moral shower-baths”” ; he made you want to be in love with 
all that was pure and of good report. And then his teaching 
was so helpful in practical matters of everyday life; matters 
so many preachers never deal with at all. Further, his sermons 
were so interesting, the attention was riveted with the first few 
sentences ; it was seldom allowed to flag, and when the beauti- 
fully distinct, incisive voice ceased, you were left with something 
definite to think about and ponder. There was, too, a subtle 
sense of humour, admirably exercised, and never malicious, 
which added greatly to the attractiveness of the preacher. Dr, 
Page-Roberts’s influence with young men was very remarkable ; 
he seemed to understand their minds, their difficulties, their 
outlook upon questions of religion and morals, with the happiest 
intuition. I once got into talk with a young fellow after an 
evening service at St. Peter's, who, in reply to my question 
whether he often attendea there, said: ‘“‘ I was never much of 
a churchgoer, but I came in here by mere chance some months 
ago, and I have found if you have once heard that man preach, 
you want to hear him again.” And J am sure he expressed the 
feeling of very many besides himself. He certainly did that of 

Oriental Club. Epwarp VY. R. Powys. 

P.S.—I have written the above in the past tense as it refers 
to Dr. Page-Roberts’s ministry in London. Happily he still 
survives as “ X.” states, in unabated vigour. 





THE ARMY RESERVE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—The poster calling up the second batch of groups is now 
published, and will be sent, together with leaflets dealing with 
the scheme, to any person in the London area, post free or 
carriage paid. The Roll of Honour cards for exhibition in the 
windows will be sent to any applicant entitled to one. ‘The 
Department would be obliged to any one who will allow posters 
to be placed on his property. Address all communications to 
“The Manager, Publicity Department, Central Recruiting 
Depot, Whitehall, 8.W.” (Tel. : 7902 Victoria.)—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. 8. 8. Sate (Captain). 
Publicity Department, Central Recruiting Depot, 

Whitehall, S.W. 

[Surely no one would dare in war time to refuse leave for 
the display of posters on his property. ‘To do so should bring 
him under the provisions of the Defence of the Realm Act.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 

“GERMANIA CONTRA MUNDUM” AND THE BLIND. 

(To THE EpiroR oF THE “ SPecTator.”’] 
Sir,—It may perhaps interest you to know that some blind 
readers are sharing in the advantage of reading the interesting 
articles, “Germania contra Mundum,” which appeared in the 
Spectator last July and August. I have transcribed them into 
Braille type, and after lending them to an individual blind reader 
have sent them to the Home Teaching Socicty for the Blind, 
and have heard from the secretary that they are much appreciated 
and eagerly asked for. I had hoped the National Institute for 
the Blind would have produced them in stereotyped Braille, as 
that would have given them a wider circulation among the blind, 
but this does not appear to have been done.——I am, Sir, &c., 
J. E. C. 





THE CENTRAL 





ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 


TRAINING CORPS. 


PresipENt: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Srcretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are : 

(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of niilitary drill, and rifle shooting. 
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(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area ; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency ; to act _as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 


issuc. 
All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 


| 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with | 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked | 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein cxpressed or with the mode of | 
expression, In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the | 
Editor,’ insertion only means that the matler or point of view | 
is considered of sufficient and imporlance to 
publication. 
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POETRY. 








FAREWELL TO ANZAC, 
On! hump your swag and leave lads, the ships are in the bay, 
We've got our marching orders now, it’s time to come away, 
And a long good-bye to Anzac beach, where blood has flowed | 
in vain, 
For we're leaving it, leaving it,—-game to fight again ! 


But some there are will never quit this bleak and bloody shore, 
And some that marched and fought with us will fight and | 
march no more ; 
Their blood has bought till judgment day the slopes they | 
Y stormed so well, 
And we're leaving tiem, leaving them, sleeping where they fell ! 


(Leaving them, leaving them,—the bravest and the best ! 
Leaving them, leaving them,—-and maybe glad to rest! 

Ye did our best with yesterday, to-morrow’s still our own,— 
We did best with yesterday, t till 

ut we're leaving them, leavin; em, sleeping al! alone ! 
But ] g them, | g th ] g all alone! 


Ay, they are gone beyond it all, the praising and the blame, 

And many a man may win renown, but none more fair a fame ; 

They showed the world Australia’s lads knew well the way | 
to die, 

And we're leaving them, leaving them, quiet where they lie! 


(Leaving them, leaving them, sleeping where they died ! 

Leaving them, leaving them, in their glory and their pride ! 

Round them sea and barren land, over them the sky, 

Oh! we're leaving them, leaving them, quiet where they lie !) 
C. Fox Sarr. | 





BOOKS. 


—__~»>—— 
DELANE OF THE “ TIMES.” * 
No survivor of the mid-Victorian period will be disposed to | 
challenge the accuracy of Sir Edward Cook when he says: “ The | 
Times of Delane was a national institution ; and Delane of the 
Times deserves a place among the notable Englishmen of the 
Victorian era.” The famous editor is, indeed, fully entitled to | 
have his biography included amongst those who were the 
“Makers of the Nineteenth Century.” As to the manner in 
which his biographer has accomplished his task, there can be but 
one opinion. In a single volume which, considering the great 
variety and importance of the subjects treated, may be con- 
sidered a model of condensation, and in not a single page of | 
which the interest is for one moment allowed to flag, Sir Edward 
Cook has given us a vivid account of the character and abilities 
of the man, accompanied by some very judicious comments on 
the transactions in which he was engaged. He does not attempt | 
to coneeal Delane’s shortcomings and limitations; but he does 
full justice to his talents, and he enables the present generation — 
who require these things to be interpreted to them—to under- 
stand how it was that, under special political conditions which 
can never recur, those talents were singularly suited for display 
on the field of action to which a fortanate chance destined their 
possessor. Himself an eminent journalist, Sir Edward Cook is 
particularly qualified to understand the pitfalls which lie in the 
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| aristocracy and the landed interests to the middie classes, 


| took place. 
time-honoured game. 


; epoch, 


Cabinet secret to him. 


path of a fellow-craftsman. He can appreciate better than 
others the delicacy of the relations between proprietor and 
editor. He cart estimate the extent to which an editor who 
aspired, to a degree unknown to the present generation, to 
monopolize the guidance of public opinion, was constantly 
placed between the Charybdis of indecision and the Scylla of 
undue haste in pronouncing an opinion, often oy very imperfe« 
information, wpon the current affairs of the day, and how 
flagrant error in either direction must necessarily have resulte:! 
in a loss of influence and a sacrifice of public confidence. Delane, 
in fact, owed the maintenance of his commanding position very 
largely to the circumstances of the time. If any one who hac 
lived in the days of Pitt and Fox, or even in those of Chatham 
and Walpole, had been reincarnated during the mid-Victorian 
period, he would not have experienced much difliculty in 
familiarizing himself with the political situation. He would, 


ib 


| indeed, have found that power had been transferred from the 


But 
the transier singularly falsified the gloomy predictions of the 
Tory prophets of 1832. No great political or social upheaval 
Tories and Whigs were, as of old, playing their 
They railed against each other, but, how- 
ever little they may themselves at the time have recognized the 
fact, and however much their methods may have diflered, they both 
in reality aimed at the same object. That object was to check « 
very decided advance of democracy either by stubborn resistance 
or by timely and very moderate concessions. Nevertheless, the 
change which had taken place singularly facilitated the action 
of a journalist possessing the peculiar characteristics of Delane 
When Kinglake said something to the effect that the average 
Englishman, on reading his Times after breakfast, found his own 
rather inchoate ideas very faithfully reflected and very intelli- 
gently uttered, he was merely stating in another form the fact 
that there is in all countries, and notably in England, a stamp of 
conventionality on middle-class ideas and opinions which exists 
to a far less degree either amongst the aristocracy or the pro- 
letariat. It is this conventionality which renders it a com- 
paratively easy task to cast the horoscope of middle-class 
political views, and to indicate beforehand what attitude the 


; members of that class are likely to assume in dealing with any 


special issue. Their attitude will be essentially one which avoids 
extremes. It will be conservative, but not averse to moderate 
reform. It will be liberal, but will shrink with alarm from 
subversive change. Declane was the interpreter of this frame of 
mind, It was greatly to his credit that he rarely erred, but no 
man could hope to play the part which he played when the 
cireumstances which contributed to his success had passed away. 
Those circumstances underwent a complete transformation in 
1865. Lord Palmerston’s death was the close of an historical 
From that time onwards, triumphant democracy 
advanced with a rush. A political Rip Van Winkle, who har 


| lived in the days of Pitt and Fox, had he descended on earth a 
' quarter of a century after Lord Palmerston’s death, would have 
, found himself in a new world which he would have had much 
| difficulty in understanding. 


The history of Delane may in some respects be described as 
the history of backstairs politics during the eventful period 
which immediately preceded and immediately followed the 
accession of democracy to power. It cannot be said that Sir 
Edward Cook's biography tends generally to give a very exalted 
idea of the characters of the leading politicians of the time. 
Still less is it calculated to inspire any regret that the system of 
government which then obtained has passed away, never to 
return. The prevailing note throughout the whole of this period 


| was excessive deference, amounting at times even to sub- 


serviency, paid by the politicians to the all-powerful journalist. 
Sturdy old Lord Russell appears to have been the only exception. 
He steadfastly refused to bow the knee to the journalistic Baal. 
He was scandalized, and not without reason, at Lord Derby 
“ submitting his Ministerial appointments to Mr. Delane’ before 
submitting them to the Queen.” But, with this exception, 
Ministers, of whatsoever party, seem to have vied with each 


other in attempts to secure the good graces of the redoubtable 


“ Thunderer.” Lord Aberdeen communicated an important 
Lord Clarendon, whose letters to Delane 
** would fill a volume,” shivered when the Times sneered at him 


for accepting the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, ancl 


angrily asked why Lord Palmerston had not endeavoured to 
stifle the eriticism. 


Lord Palmerston, although he had the 


courage of his opinions and triumphed over the T'imes on the 
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occasion of his celebrated Civis Romanus sum speech, had no 
secrets from Delane. The persuasive voice of Lord Granville, 
and the honeyed flattery in the use of which Lord Beaconsfield 
was an adept, were alike employed to keep Delano in a good 
temper. Even Mr. Gladstone, although there was not much 
sympathy between him and Delane, and although he at one time 
caustically remarked that the Times “ ought to be prohibited 
from changing sides more than a certain number of times during 
the year,” did not altogether escape the contagion. Sir Edward 
Cook records that during the formation of the Cabinet of 1867 
Mr. Gladstone “ in personal letters to Delane reported progress 
from Windsor,” and that at a dinner party given by Lord 
Granville he was “ most attentive” to Delane’s observations. 
Delane’s power, though not boundless, and perhaps not, as 
Abraham Lincoln thought, only inferior to that of the Mississippi, 
was very great. He practically named Mr. Denison to be Speaker, 
Sir Robert Peel to be Irish Secretary, and Mr. Ward Hunt to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He used very plain language in 
tendering advice, and, it must be added, very sound advice, to 
the most august personage in the realm, who did not scorn to 
explain in an anonymous letter addressed to the Z'imes why it 
was not accepted. Ministers hung on his words, and the average 
Englishman suspended his opinion on the current topics of the 
day until Delane had told him what he ought to think. 

“No public character,” Lord Acton has said in one of his 
essays, “ has ever stood the revelation of private utterances and 
correspondence.” The verdict is severe—in my opinion, too 
severe. But if this test is applied in the case now under dis- 
cussion, it must be admitted that the journalist comes out of it, 
on the whole, with greater credit than the politicians. It is, 
indeed, almost impossible that any individual should, without 
having his head turned, be the subject of such adulation and 
solicitation as were offered to Delane. ‘The view taken by 
his subordinates is sufficiently indicated by the following cireum- 
stance which is narrated by Sir Edward Cook, and which reads 
as if it were an extract from Thackeray’s Book of Snobs. “ It 
was a proud moment,” Sir Edward says, “ for an old retainer of 
the Times, who used to be fond of recording it, when he saw the 
editor riding down Whitehall with a duke walking on each side.” 
But Delane himself does not appear to have lost his head or to 
have abused the advantages of his position. Tho sole fault of 
which he can be accused is that of boasting,in what Sir Edward 
Cook very justly calls a somewhat “ thrasonical” strain, of his 
independence. Tho assertion of that independence did not 
involve the display of any great amount of moral courage. 
Delane was shrewd enough to know that it was his main asset, 
and that his position and influence depended wholly on its 
maintenance. “Il y a toujours,” the worldly-wise French 
proverb says, “un qui baise et un qui tend la joue.” Delane 
was in the happy position of being generally the party which 
dispensed rather than that which solicited favours. 

The present generation need have no hesitation in answering 
the question to which, when addressed to him by Lord 
Cranville, Lord Beaconsfield characteristically refused to reply 
until after Delane’s death. That Delane was a supremely 
wble journalist does not admit of the least doubt. But 
was he in other respects a really able man? As regards 
the affairs of his own country he was, as Sir Edward 
Cook says, generally an accurate “political meteorologist.” 
He usually divined which way the wind was blowing, and 
trimmed his sails accordingly. He does not seem to have 
shown any great degree of moral courage in resisting a popular 
outery with which he entertained no sympathy. Thus, he sup- 
ported Lord John Russell’s Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and at the 
same time confided to Charles Greville that he thought “ the 
whole thing gross humbug and a pack of nonsense.” But on 
purely English matters he was usually on the side of common- 
sense and sound statesmanship. As regards foreign affairs, Sir 
Edward Cook says that Delane “was seldom more far-sighted 
than the majority of his countrymen at the time.” The verdict 
is lenient. It cannot, indeed, be justly imputed as a fault to 
Delane that he was unable to approach the Schleswig-Holstein 
question or the Crimean War by the light of the knowledge now 
in the possession of his posterity, but it is certain that in respect 
to other matters his want of foresight was far less excusable. 
As regards the American Civil War he was egregiously wrong, 
and did an amount of harm which it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. He was wanting in sympathy for the cause of Italian 
unity. He strongly opposed the commercial treaty with France, 
and his forecast of the results of the Franco-Prussian War was 





utterly erroneous. “ Nothing shall ever persuade me,” he wrote 
to Sir William Russell, “except the event, that the Prussians 
will withstand the French, and I would lay my last shilling upon 
Casquette against Pumpernickel.” The record is sufficient to 
nullify any claim on the part of Delane to statesmanship of a 
high order. 

In 1855, Mr. Walter, the proprietor of the T'imes, boasted that 
“he did not know of the existence of the Daily Telegraph.” 
The phrase may be regarded as a measuro of the degree of 
journalistic despotism exercised at one time by Delane and the 
Times. Such a state of things can never recur, neither in the 
public interests is it at all desirable that it should recur. 

CROMER. 





WHAT GERMANY THINKS.* 


In his earlier book, The Soul of Germany, Dr. T. F. A. Smith, 
who was formerly English Lecturer in the University of Erlangen, 
virtually drew an indictment against the whole German nation. 
Although Burke said that that was an impossible thing to do, 
it must be admitted that, if evidence could be adduced against 
a whole nation, the material in Dr. Smith’s book as nearly as 
possible performed the feat. One of his first conclusions was 
that the origins of the war, and the brutalities practised in it, 
were by no means to be traced only to a military clique. He 
found in Germans as a people an innate capacity for brutality 
which was the direct result of their training, and he cited terrible 
statistics of crime in proof. In his new book he draws the veil 
from the workings of the German mind as they are revealed in 
German writings since the beginning of the war. We see the 
astounding mental contortions by which Germans place the 
blame for what has happened on all shoulders but their own ; 
we see the Social Democrats first accusing Austria of respon- 
sibility for the war, and then within a few hours obediently 
making a complete turn-about and railing at Russia like any 
creature of the Chancellor; we see the Press agencies at work 
in a manner that out-Bismarcks Bismarck; and we sce the 
mobilization of the Professors—who are all State servants—for 
the purpose of exculpating Germany, and discovering prodigious 
acts of bad faith and wickedness among Germany's enemies. 

Dr. Smith’s assertion that riots were caused in Germany at 
the beginning of the war by sheer excitement is supported by 
curious and striking evidence. A systematic Press campaign 
was carried out, he says, to produce fury against Germany's 
enemies—first against the Russians, then against the Belgians, 
then against the French and British. But Providence caused 
some of tho fruits to be gathered in Germany; the madly 
excited people turned violently against one another in their 
blind hunt for enemy aliens. The General commanding at 
Leipzig warned the populace not to Iet excitement lead them 
to “deeds of brutality and crime.” As an example of the 
imbecility of the rioting, one German related that at a concerti 
in a beer-garden he stood for all the national songs that were 
sung till towards the end of the evening, when, being tired, 
he committed the indiscretion of remaining seated. This, as 
he said without exaggeration, nearly cost him his life. Three 
skull wounds, his body beaten black and blue, and his clothing 
torn were his reward for not standing with the “ hurrah-patriots.” 
The Leipziger Volkszeitung said: ‘The rage of the populace 
has found vent not only against foreigners, but also against 
good German patriots, indeed even against German officers.” 
One extraordinary case, significant of much, was that of a 
commercial traveller named Liideritz—the same name, by the 
way, as that of the pioneer of German South-West Africa— 
aged twenty-three, who murdered his sweetheart in a Leipzig 
hotel. He said that the girl had asked him to do it. He was 
sentenced only to three years and six months’ imprisonment 
without hard labour, and even that sentence was remitted or 
postponed as he had been called up to serve with his regiment. 
Another significant sign of the times was the advice of the 
Miinchen-Augsburger Abendzeitung to women and girls not to 
wear striking dresses or hats. ‘“ Amidst the excitement which 
has, unfortunately, taken possession of our people ladies are 
not safe, cither from insult or assault, in spite of the fact that 
the police do their best to protect them.” The following account 
of an assault on an unoffending person is taken from the Leip- 
ziger Volkszeitung :— 

“ In spite of official appeals to the public to display self-possession 
in these serious times, the nationalist mob continues to behave 
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in the most scandalous manner, both in the streets and public 
restaurants, &c.. The wildest outbreaks of brutal passions occur, 
and no one with black hair and dark complexion is secure from 
outbursts of rage on the part of the fanatics. Shortly before 5 p.m. 
yesterday a gentleman in the uniform of a German artillery officer 
was sitting with a lady in the Café Felsche; apparently somebody 
‘denounced’ him for a Russian officer in disguise. The police 
accompanied by army officers arrested and led him into the street, 
where they were received by a yelling crowd. The enraged mob 
forced its way past the guards and beat the ‘spy’ with sticks, 
umbrellas, &c., till streams of blood ran down his face, his uniform 
being torn to shreds.” 

The victim turned out to be exactly what he appeared to be— 
a German artillery officer. One director of police with a saving 
sense of humour issued the following notice :— 

“Policemen! The populace is going absolutely mad. The 
streets are crowded with old women of both sexes who have nothing 
else to do but disgrace themselves. Each sees in his neighbour a 
Russian or French spy, and imagines that it is his duty to thrash both 
him and the policeman who intervenes, till the blood flows; if 
not that, then at least to cause an enormous crowd to gather in 
giving the alleged spy over to the police. Clouds become hostile 
airmen, stars are mistaken for airships and the cross-bars of bicycles 
are thought to be bombs; bridges have been blown up, telegraph 
and telephone wires cut in the middle of Stuttgart; spies have 
been shot and water supplies poisoned! It is impossible to imagine 
what will happen when serious events really come. It has been 
proved that up till now there has not been the slightest reason for 
all this alarm ; but yet, judging by appearances, we are living in a 
huge lunatic asylum. Everyone, if he is not a coward or a dangerous 
idier, should be quietly doing his duty, for the times are already 
serious enough.” 

We fear, however, that such an admonition as that would not 
be wholly inappropriate in other countries than Germany. 

The principal fact to notice in the records of extravagant 
and yiolent conduct is that the instigation nearly always came 
in the first instance from the Government. In Britain people 
behave foolishly on their own impulses, but in Germany the 
Government spread some doctored or wholly false statement 
in order to produce a particular frame of mind that serves the 
immediate purposes of public policy. But popular feelings, 
as one can easily imagine, often pass beyond control. Official 
denials sometimes never overtake the original falsehood. Wolff's 
Bureau is the chief medium of the Government. The Bureau 
circulates the reports issued by the Army Headquarters in the 
field, the truth of which is guaranteed by the General Staff. 
It also issues its own reports, as well as official news from various 
Government Departments. All news published by the agency 
is popularly supposed to be officially authorized, and this fact 
is a convenience to the Government, who can throw over the 
Bureau or refer to its statements as authoritative just as it 
suits them at the moment. Wolff's Bureau circulated a story 
that cholera bacilli were being introduced into German water 
by French spies. ‘The statement was reproduced far and wide, 
and caused panic in some places and fury everywhere. Fury 
was what the Government desired to inspire ; but a little later we 
find the originators of the story issuing an emphatie contradiction 
of it. The reason was that things had gone so far that it had 
become necessary to reassure the public. 

One official announcement produced an astonishing comedy 
punctuated by tragedy. It was stated (originally in the Kol- 
nische Zeitung) that several French motor-cars with ladies in 
them were taking gold to Russia across Germany. “ They 
must be stopped and a communication be sent to the nearest 
military or police station.” A hue and cry began, and within 
a few days an official notice was issued: “ The hunt for alleged 
hostile motor-cars must stop. It endangers the motor-car 
communications so necessary to our armies.” It became known 
then that several persons had been shot during the hunt. 

When it has been said that Germany’s whole case for her 
terrible conduct in Belgium rests on the statements of Wolff's 
Bureau and of German newspapers it will be seen how much 
weight should be allowed to it. Reports about hostile motor- 
cars seem to have been a favourite line with the German Govern- 
ment at the beginning of the war. When General von Emmich 
entered Belgium he declared that the invasion was undertaken 
“under unavoidable necessity, since French officers in disguise 
had already entered Belgium in motor-cars trying to reach 
Germany.” What chance the motor-cars would have had of 
entering Germany, or what the disguised officers proposed to do 
when they arrived there, is not stated. But of course such 
ingenuous excuses for the violation of Belgium have been left 
jar behind by subsequent fabrications. If it were not rather 


disgusting, the attempt of the German Professors to prove that 
the Flemings in Belgium want to be saved from the Wallooas, 





and that Germany is the saviour, would be amusing. Dr. Smith 
has amassed much material on the Belgian question and on 
many other problems of the war which will give the reader a good 
idea of how the German miad is working at the present moment. 





THE TRAGEDY OF POLAND.* 

Ix the unhappy rivalry of martyrdom between various countries, 
Belgium, Serbia, Armenia, and Poland, brought about by the 
present war, Poland in many ways may claim a sad pre-eminence, 
for none has had so many enemies in the past or has been more 
continuously oppressed, But Miss Monica Gardner in her 
eloquent and touching book is not concerned with any com- 
parisons, nor does she dwell, except incidentally, on the suffering 
of Poland in the last year and a half. Her aim is rather to bring 
home to her readers the expression of the soul of a people by its 
poets, and in particular by Mickiewicz, Krasinski, Slowacki, 
Zaleski, and Ujejski, and to emphasize the peculiar qualities 
which distinguish them from the poets of other lands, 

Poland was called “ a nation in mourning ” by Montalembert 
some eighty years ago, and Miss Gardner's brief historical! 
retrospect, though it carries us back to the partitions towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, shows how the later history 
of Poland has only added a deeper significance to the title. It 
is impossible to overlook the share of Russia in these recurrent 
tragedies, or to minimize her misdoings in the past. But, as 
Miss Gardner observes, “‘ the Russian nation, now that she has 
shaken herself free from Prussian influence *’—the evil genius of 
Russia—*‘ has promised to redress the wrongs that Poland has 
suffered at her hands. The greater these wrongs have been, the 
more profound will be the admiration of Europe when she 
beholds their reparation.” Furthermore, as she points out, “ the 
Polish subjects of Prussia have suffered from a rule which for its 
drastic brutality, no less than for its galling pettiness, is, say the 
Poles, more intolerable than any other.” Whatever may be 
said of the policy of Austria, the third of Poland’s great 
oppressors, up to the year 1861, the grant of modified autonomy 
then made to her Polish subjects was a substantial concession, 
and resulied in making Galicia until this day the centre of Polish 
national life. 

The modern national literature of Poland had its origin in the 
abortive rising of 1830. ‘“‘ Unlike the three great empires of 
the world, Rome, Spain, and England, whose prosperity inspired 
their golden age of letters, it was the sorrows that gave birth 
to her great romantic song.” But this is not its only differentic. 
“The youths of Poland were prohibited from learning theic 
nation’s history, her spirit, her aims in the ordinary channels. 
They learnt them, therefore, of the poets, who taught them the 
lessons of devotion and self-immolation for a native country ; 
whose writings kept alive the fires of patriotism, the Polish 
ideality and moral health, in young souls beset by peril. The 
national literature was no mere art . . . written for recreation 
or relaxation. It was a weapon, and as powerful a weapon as 
any that could have been chosen in the cause of Poland.” Pab- 
lished abroad and banned by the Censor, these poems were reacl 
in secret and behind barred doors. The poets themselves were 
driven by force of circumstances to the employment of allegory 
and symbolism in place of a direct appeal. Two other remark- 
able features of the Polish national literature emerge in this 
survey. One is the absence of egotism and self-assertion. Even 
where, as in the case of Mickiewicz, there was a tendency at 
the outset to dwell on his personal grief and disappointment, 
this soon disappeared. The hero of his famous allegorical drama 
Ancestors undergoes a transformation. The disappointed lover 
of a woman becomes the whole-hearted lover of his country. 
And the other and more remarkable feature of this literature 
is its mystical Messianism. The great poets of Poland found 
the only explanation of the prolonged and unmerited sufferings 
of their country in the belief that it was reserved for her to 
redeem the world by her sacrifice, and their belief in a nationa! 
resurrection was never shattered, though the prospect of 
national restoration was indefinitely postponed. Mickiewicz. 
who was born in Lithuania in 1798, though he suffered imprison- 
ment as a young man, and never revisited Poland after 1824, 
escaped deportation to Siberia. But this respite was only 
gained at the cost of years of banishment in Russia, of wanderiny 
in Germany and Italy, and a long exile in Paris. He h kd the 
post of Professor of Slavonic Literature at the Collége de France, 
but lost it owing to his devotion to Napoleonism. His domestiv 
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life was clouded by the insanity of his wife and by a constant 
struggle for the bare needs of a livelihood. Towards the close 
of his life he abandoned literature to become the disciple of a 
fantastic mystic named Towianski, and ended his days at the 
time of the Crimean War in a vain effort to organize a Polish 
legion to fight for Turkey. The story of Krasinski, torn in two 
between a passionate love for his country and filial devotion 
to a reactionary father is equally tragic. Sent to study in 
Geneva in 1829, he heard of the news of the Polish rising of 1830 
at Rome :— 

“Tn an agony of suspense Krasinski awaited his father’s summons 
to fight by his side. His fears were realized. The summons did 
not come. Already suspected by his compatriots, Vincent Krasinski 
now incurred their odium by taking no part in the national move- 
ment. He ended by yielding to the dictates of ambition and wounded 
vanity; he went to Petersburg, in his heart still clinging to his 
country, and accepted favours at the hand of Nicholas I. His 
son’s impassioned appeals were made in vain. Zygmunt now saw 
himself compelled, cither to be at open war with his father in the 
sight of all the nation should he join the Rising, whither his whole 
heart and the traditions of his patriotic and famous house called 
him; or to remain seemingly faithless to his country in the hour 
of her need, branded and dishonoured. We cannot enter here into 
the details of the long and painful duel between father and son. 
At last, the latter, recoiling from the rupture that would have put 
Vincent Krasinski even more hopelessly in the wrong with his nation 
than he was already, vielded to his father’s command. The anguish 
of mind that the boy of nineteen underwent through all this episode 
shattered his weak bodily frame, and laid the roots of the disease 
that brought him in his prime to the grave. His tears caused the 
semi-blindness and threatened total loss of eyesight that from that 
time repeatedly recurred, cutting him oft from book and pen. He 
never again returned of his own will to Poland, where his situation 
under his father’s roof was uwnendurable. For the rest of his life, 
racked by mental and physical sufferings, haunted by the terror of 
Siberia, he wandered abroad under the supervision of the Russion 
(Government, only going back to his native land at rare intervals for 
« few months, when compelled by Vincent Krasinski or by the 
Russian authorities. Loyalty to his father imposed upon him the 
concealment of his love and grief for his nation; the aceeptance 
of something akin to disgrace in the eyes of many of his fellow Poles. 
The poet who, when a brilliant boy, had longed for literary fame, 
now surrendered even his name. The poems and plays that he 
wrote, with the one intention of his country’s welfare, appeared 
anonymously under pseudonyms, or under the names of his friends. 
Only his most intimate confidants knew that the Anonymous Poet 
was Zygmunt Krasinski. Of the many acts of self-devotion that 
the sons of Poland have been called upon to offer in her service, 
that of Zygmunt Krasinski has been one of the most bitter. He 
here in silence the ruin of his life and the burden of allegiance to 
his father that he only laid down on his deathbed at the age of 
forty-seven. Unable to speak, unable to act, as he would, he was 
forced to hide his friendships, his opinions, his fondest predilections. 
He remained faithful to the two antagonistic claims that tore his 
heart between them; and yet he sacrificed neither. In the part 
that he was driven to play he sacrificed no principle, no person, 
except one—and that one was himself.” 

Slowacki, another short-lived genius, made his way from pessi- 
mism to mystic exaltation. Indeed, all the poetry of modern 
Poland, though it sprang medio de fonte dolorum, has preserved 
an indomitable spirit of belief in the ultimate resurrection of 
the nation. In varying forms the Messianistic doctrine 
manifests itself throughout. The doctrine of Wallenrodism 


| Lithuania and Ruthenia was bloodless. 





-—-so called from Mickiewicz’s drama, Konrad Wallenrod, 
in which a patriotic Lithuanian enters the service of his 
enemies in order to betray them—is rather the artistic 
presentation of the painful dilemma by which so many 
Poles were confronted than the deliberate advocacy of a set 
policy. Mickiewicz’s teaching culminates in his Book of the 
Polish Pilgrimage, where he bids the unarmed pilgrim, face 
to face with the Governments of Europe, take heart, for a few 
poor fishermen were victorious over Rome. ‘ The nations shal] 
he redeemed by the merits of a martyred nation, and shall be 
rechristened in the name of God and liberty. And who is thus 
christened shall be your brother.” So, too, Krasinski’s final 
message to his countrymen is to be found, not in the obscure 
allegory of his fantastic drama of Jrydion or the almost unrelieved 
pessimism of the Undivine Comedy, but in the series of mystical 
jyries entitled Dawn, and in his Psalms of the Future. In the 
former, love, self-sacrifice, and suffering are the road of glory 
that leads to the triumph of Poland, who died a victim for 
the world’s sin, yet “ hath not perished,” because she has risen 
above the storms of this world to the land of the idea. In the 


Psalms he bids his people rise above moral stain, employ the 
weapons not of the assassin but of Christ, and conquer in His 
power. 

Miss Gardner gives us an excellent account, enriched by many 
spirited translations, of the principal works of these remarkable 
poets; and in none is she more suc essful than in what is the 
most romantic of them all, Krasinski’s Anhelli—a strange story 
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of a mystic pilgrimage in Siberia. Well may we say of Poland 
as Wordsworth said of Toussaint’ l’Ouverture :— 


“ Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 

For the soul of Poland, as Miss Gardner says, remains not merely 
alive, but passionate and invincible :—- : 

* She [meng a great principle. She has proved, against fact, 
that the idea can prevail over brute force; that the hope, the 
spiritual conscience of a race, shall saye her. Her language, tho 
noblest of Slavonic tongues, lives on the lips of twenty-two million 
men and women. Her literature, one of the most powerful means ‘ 
by which patriotism and confidence were kept alive in the hearts of 
an oppressed nation, stands among the magnificent expressions of 
art and idealism in European history. Beset within and without, 
exposed to all the deadly moral perils of the conquered and perse- 
cuted, she has emerged triumphant from her long ordeal. We may 
confine ourselves here to one testimony alone, that of a political 
study published in 1913 by a Polish writer [Starezewski] who, far from 
pronouncing a panegyric upon his nation, does not hesitate to point out, 
her faults with unsparing frankness; faults which, as he says, ‘have 
been redeemed and compensated by .. . nobility of sentiment, 
chivalrous -spirit, uprightness, love of liberty, patriotism, respect 
for traditions, tolerance, faith in the future, all virtues, which, 
after our disasters, have preserved us from destruction, and which 
were like a cuirass against which the arms of our enemies lost the 
edge. They have not prevented our blood from flowing, but they 
have saved us from hatred. Sweetness and nobility of character, 
while rendering the work of enfranchisement more difficult, have 
permitted the Poles to resist the evil influences of servitude, and 
have guaranteed them against demoralization and degradation. 
That degradation, that servility, that hypocrisy, that contempt of 
right, that hatred, those vices of all sorts that are the fruit of oppres- 
sion, Poland, sweet and noble Poland, has not known them.’ The 
same writer has stated that the political decadence of Poland which, 
in part, contributed towards her fall may be traced back to the 
excessive easo with which the nation expanded. - Her conquest of 
lt was without effort that 
she became the leading power of Eastern Europe. The exact 
reverse has been her record since her partition. It is by unending 
sacrifice and struggle that she will have purchased her resurrection. 
Every great national stake, every detail cf homely life with its per- 
petual background of large issues behind it, from the general principle 
that Poland must and shall rise again to the incident of a child in 
Prussian Poland refusing to lisp her prayers in German instead of 
in the tongue learnt at her mother’s knee, has been wrestled for with 
the heart’s blood of a nation. An immense spiritual and mental 
strength must lic behind such a combat. This strong and set 
purpose gives the clue to the whole of Polish history, Polish thought. 
Polish art, since the dismemberment of Poland. Kosziuszko, that 
noblest of national heroes, fought for it. The Polish legions, to 
their war-cry, ‘ Poland hath not perished,’ fought for it. The youth 
of Poland, in their two hopeless risings, died for it. It is this that 
has enabled the Poles in Prussian Poland to stand out, undismayed 
and unyielding, against the forces of a great military empire.” 





SOME WAR BOOKS.* 

Mr. L. Core Cornrorp has long been an affectionate observer 
of the Navy, and in this small book' he writes of the Grand 
Fleet with his usual knowledge and happy use of words. We 
could wish, however, that he had not the habit of seizing his 
opportunities to suggest that because our sailors are the most 
proficient the world has ever seen they alone are capable of 
managing the civil services of the country. The talk fashionable 
among a certain school about replacing “ politicians ” with 
‘*‘ business men,” or soldiers, or sailors (as being men of action 
and no nonsense) tends to become tiresome. It is a cant, not 
practical, and leading nowhere, and as superfluous in its way as 
the fruitless prolixity with which the “ politicians ” themselves 
are charged. Mr. Cope Cornford says that on board the ‘ Aus- 
tralia ’"—what a proof of our complete mastery of the seas that 
this ship was able to leave Southern waters !—he learned how 
part of the crew of the ‘Emden’ escaped from Cocos-Keeling 
Islands. When the ‘Emden’ was engaged in her last fight 
with the ‘Sydney ’ some of the crew, were still on shore. Seeing 
that they were too late to get on board the ‘ Emden,’ they seized 
the yacht ‘ Ayesha,’ belonging to the late Mr. Clunies-Ross, the 
owner of the islands, requisitioned stores, hoisted sail, and 
departed. It is thought that. they fetched up in the Dutch East 
Indies. As an illustration of the quality of the class from 
which the men of the Commonwealth Navy are drawn, Mr. Cope 
Cornford says that the parents of one seaman sent a large sum 
of money to his Captain asking that it should be spent on their 
son’s education while the ship was refitting. We are glad to 
read the tribute which Lord Charles Beresford pays in a brief 
preface to the Merchant Navy. 

In his France at Bay? Mv. Dawbarn analyses the thoughts, 
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and some of the civic achievements, of the country during the 


war. He touches sometimes on controversial subjects; but 
his aim is not to take sides, but simply to state the facts so far 
as he can discover them. His account of the origin of the 
prohibition of absinthe is interesting M. Henri Schmidt, a 
Lieutenant in the Medical Service who is also a Deputy, wrote 
to the General commanding the Eastern Army pointing out 
that men were arriving drunk to join their regiments during the 
mobilization. In the Vosges the consumption of alcohol has 
always been high. The General immediately suppressed absinthe 
within his own area. Other military zones followed suit, among 
them Paris. The results were so impressive that a Bill making 
it a penal offence to manufacture or sell absinthe was quickly 
drafted, was introduced in the Chamber by M. Schmidt, and 
was triumphantly carried. To the general astonishment, there 
was little or no protest. “The trade” accepted the Bill after 
stipulating that the duty paid on accumulated stocks should be 
refunded. ‘ Here,” as Mr. Dawbarn says, “was a most im- 
portant step which never would have been taken but for the 
war.’ We trust that Englishmen will recognize before it is 
too late that the drink question could be settled during the 
war by consent, but that after the war it will become once more a 
furiously dividing question. Since France has prohibited 
absinthe all kinds of facts are admitted which would have been 
disputed before. Thus, it is admitted that the soldier steeped 
in aleohol recovers very slowly from wounds, and that the 
districts where the consumption of alcohol is highest are the very 
worst recruiting areas for the Army. In some villages in Nor- 
mandy—once renowned for tall, strong men—none of the young 
generation is fit for military service. In his chapter on * What 
France Thinks of England” Mr. Dawbarn confesses that some 
Frenchmen are inclined to condemn our efforts as inartistic 
(there speaks the French mind with its complete logical con- 
ceptions !) and inadequate, but he believes that even these 
Frenchmen will gradually understand, appreciate, and be grateful. 
Such Frenchmen are indeed very much on the wrong lines if, 
as Mr. Dawbarn suggests, they regard the manning of trenches 
round London by “elderly sportsmen” as characteristic of 
British military effort. The elderly sportsmen are, of course, 
members of the Y.T.C. who are over military age, and who 
voluntarily undertake subsidiary duties which would not other- 
wise be done. 

Mr. Jesse Collings’s new book, The Great War: its Lessons 
and ils Warnings, hardly comes under the title of ‘“* War Books,” 
and yet we should plainly disregard his wishes if we did not place 
it in that category. For Mr. Collings insists that the improve- 
ment of our agriculture is inseparable from the problems which 
war raises, and which will become even more urgent after the 


war. His views are well known, and we need only say that it is 


a pleasure to find him stating them here with all his old vigour, - 
| to the right ; women to the left ’’). 


and perhaps even more than his usual enthusiasm. We agree 
with the general conclusions that English land produces only 
a fraction of what it might produce ; that we have the cheapest 
farming land in Western Europe, and that (consequently) we 
farm worse than those who pay more; that ‘* ranching ”—that 
is, farming grass-lands—instead of ploughing all our available 
lands, is a slatternly and uneconomic habit ; and that after the 


with all other industries. 
sheep against German pigs, which we think an impartial review 
of the situation should do. 


THE RAEMAEKERS CARTOONS.* 

We are delighted to see that Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
have published the Raemaekers cartoons in book form at the 
price of twopence. Considering how low is the price, the work 
of reproduction must be pronounced to be admirable. In many 
cases it is not too much to say that these most moving comments 
upon the German orgy of blood, lust, and cruelty in Belgium 
lose very little by reproduction. The great satiric artist, political 
critic and interpreter, for so we may take leave to call Mr. 
taemaekers, is happily a man accustomed to work for the Press. 
Therefore he knew well what strokes of his pen would tell in the 
rough medium of popular production. He is like a great orator 
addressing a huge open-air meeting who manages his voice in 
such a way as to reach the very fringes of the crowd. He knows 
that he must not modulate his voice too much, or let it sink to 
a whisper. In order to make all men hear he must shout. If, 


* Raemackers Cartoons, London: Hodder and Stoughton, {2d.) 
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war British agriculture must reform itself if it is to keep pace | what war “ made in Germany “ means. 


Mr. Collings does not set off British | 


however, he understands his art, he will manage to shout without 
ever appearing to do so. Mr. Raemaekers understands his art 
exactly, and though in one sense he is obliged to shout, he never 
does so in a way that spoils his appeal. Take, for example, the 
splendid drawing “ Prussianism and Civilisation,” illuminated 
by a quotation from Bernhardi: ‘‘ Might is the supreme right, 
and the dispute as to what is right is decided by the arbitrament 
of war.” The picture shows us a female figure full of youth and 
vigour bound to the wheel of a huge gun-carriage. The pattern 
of the piece is excellent, and the way in which the hand-wheels 
and levers are depicted quite admirable. It is a true picture, 
not a mere sketch or tragic caricature. 

Perhaps the most wonderful thing about Mr. Raemaekers’s 
art is its amazing variety. We pass from tragedy set forth in 
allegorical terms, as in the cartoon which we have described above, 
to such a piece of horrible comedy as the awful drawing entitled 
** Edith Cavell.” The Kaiser is seated behind a curtain which 
is just enough withdrawn to show the head of the dead woman, 
who lies prone on the ground, with her eyes bandaged, and a 
Prussian soldier standing over her. By the Kaiser's side is a 
spectacled Staff officer at attention. Beneath the picture is the 
legend: “ The Kaiser: *‘ Now you can bring me the American 
protest !’” And here let us say that Mr. Raemaekers’s legends 
are as good as his pictures, and show a mind as powerful as his 
pencil. Truly this is a memorable combination ; but it would 
have been in vain had there not been behind all the artistry and 
all the literary finesse the thrill of true human passion. Passion, 
indeed, suffuses and inspires his whole work. Browning shows 
us Dante working :—- 

* (Peradventure with a pen corroded 

Still by drops of that hot ink he dipped for, 
When, his left hand i’ the hair o’ the wicked, 
Back he held the brow and pricked its stigma, 
Bit into the live man’s flesh for parchment, 
Loosed him, laughed to see the writing rankle, 
let the wretch go festering through Florence) 
Dante, who loved well because he hated, 
Hated wickedness that hinders loving.” 





| In very deed Mr. Raemaekers “ bites into the live man’s flesh 
for parchment.” 


Perhaps the most poignant of all the pictures, though 





| superficially it is very simple and unsensational, is the 
| terrible cartoon “ Hostages.” And here we may remark 
that far more moving than the trite inscription from 


the Belgian Committee of Inquiry which is given in the 
reprint before us is the legend under the picture in Mr. 
Raemaekers’s Exhibition at the Fine Art Society's Gallery 
the question asked by the boy just being led off to the shambles: 
* Father, what have we done?” As terrible, though mor 
obviously sensational, is the ghastly picture called in the 
Exhibition catalogue ** The Massacre of the Innocents ” (** Men 
It is a picture beautiful in 
its horror, but one in which the appeal of pity and terror is 
screwed up even beyond concert-pitch. and it 
should be every one—who wants to know what the Germans 
really are, and who wants to teach his children what they have 
done, buy and study this book of Raemaekers cartoons. It is 
good that not only we but our descendants should understand 
We must dare to look 
upon the world as it is, not upon the world as we should like 
it to be, if we want to mend it, and not merely to provide a sham 
shelter from the storm by turning away our eyes. What 
Marston, in the prologue to his greatest play, said so nobly of 
the tragedy of life as a whole, we may apply to Mr. Raemaekers’s 
soul-shaking cartoons :— 


Let any one 


“If any spirit breathes within this round 
Uncapable of weighty passion, 
(As from his birth being hugged in the arms 
And nuzled 'twixt the breasts of Happiness) 
Who winks and shuts his apprehension up 
From common sense of what men were and are; 
Who would not know what men must be; let such 
Hurry amain from our black-visag’d shows ; 
We shall affright their eyes. But if a breast, 
Nail'd to the earth with grief; if any heart, 
Piere’d through with anguish, pant within this ring ; 
If there be any blood, whose heat is chok’d 
And stifled with true sense of misery : 
If aught of these strains fill this consort up, 
They arrive most welcome.” 


We should like to see this book sold by the million—sold till 
every Englishman's house contains a copy, and every man, 


| woman, and child in these islands understands the message of 


' blood and tears contained in its pages, 


When they understand 
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they will make the rsolve “ Never again!” That, and no 
blind and useless passion of vengeance, no imitation “ hymns 
of hate,” no ery of “ an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” 
must be the lesson of the Belgian atrocities. Things have gone 
much too far for retaliation. We must seek redemption, though 
part of that redemption may well be just punishment. 


SOUTH INDIAN BRONZES.* 
Mr. Gancort is a little impressed by his own daring, being 
native of Bengal, in writing of the numerous bronze figures 
of gods and benefactors with which the magnificent temples 
of the Deccan are adorned, and pleads the valid excuse that few, 
if any, Dravidians have yet ventured into the difficult field of 
art history and art criticism. Bengal is ever foremost in accept- 
ing Western example in such matters. Bengalis were amongst 
the first of Indian races to acquaint themselves with English 
literature, and to import its varied forms of expression into 
their own language. It was time that a province which boasts 
the most active and advanced journalism in India, and pro- 
duces novels, plays, histories, literary criticism with an almost 
uropean fecundity, should attempt the difficult task of apprecia- 
ting pictorial and sculptured art. Nor need a Bengali feel much 
diffidence in handling Dravidian sculpture, since there is ad- 
mittedly a Dravidian strain in Bengali descent. 

Tt must be admitted that Mr. Gangoli’s work has some of the 
inevitable weaknesses of a pioneer attempt to deal with a new 
and difficult subject. The more reason, perhaps, why we 
should refrain from criticisms of detail, especially as these are 
rendered unnecessary by the copious illustrations from the now 
well-known press of Messrs. V. Ray and Co., of Calcutta, to 
whom the readers of the admirably illustrated magazines of 
Bengal owe much gratitude. The reader can form his own 
judgment, and will find much to interest and please him. Mr. 
Justice Woodroffe, in a brief introduction, goes somewhat 
iurther than most Western readers will care to accompany him 
when he hopes for “a juster appreciation of the fact that Indian 
sculpture is not a freak of Asiatic barbarism, but is a worthy 
representation of a school of aesthetic performance as logical, 
articulate and highly developed as those of any country in 
Europe, ancient or modern.’ The truth is that, though a Western 
mind can appreciate the representative skill of Dravidian arti- 
ticers, can recognize their clever use of unfamiliar conventions 
and, in many cases, their delightful sense of a somewhat primi- 
tive humour, these sculptures have not the universal appeal 
of Greek art, nor the grave religious beauty of Western mediaeval 
statuary. There is in them, with all respect for the learned 
writer of the introduction, an element of grotesqueness, which 
makes us wonder that they should have for Indian minds deep 
religious associations. The dancing Siva in his are of flame 
has a real beauty, but to us Westerns it is an odd representation 
of the awful powers of death and re-creation, We may smile 
with pleasure at the delightful representations of the clephant- 
headed Ganesa, “he who has the noose, the goad, his own 
tooth and mangoe-fruit, and the mouse as his tahana,” and 
still more of the excellent Hanuman, monkey, physician, and 
sage. But we are past the stage at which such ideas and such 
representations of them could impress and awe, and it is useless 
to attempt to return to periods so primitive. Greek sculpture 
charms by reason of its purely human beauty, though we have 
Jost the clue to the piety to which it was due. But the icono- 
graphy of the Hindus is based upon an imaginative effort of 
which we are no longer capable. 

We can, however, admire the executive skill of Indian sculptors 
and moulders, and especially the beauty of the drawings of the 
conventional poses of hands which Mr. Gangoli has used to illus- 
trate his exposition of the methods of the religious art of Southern 
India. It is of excellent omen that Indian students are venturing 
into fields too long left to the inquiries of foreigners, and in 
which they must have much to teach us. It is impossible not 
to regret, in passing, that Mr. Gangoli did not get some European 
friend to put his transliterations of Sanskrit texts into the 
easily learned Geneva alphabet, now used by Indianists all over 
the world. But this is a matter which will not afflict the general 
reader, who will find in Mr. Gangoli’s exposition, and still more 
in his admirable illustrations, much to interest, delight, and, 
with all sympathy and respect, amuse him. 








* South Indian Bronzes: a Flistorical Survey of South Indian Sculpture, with 
Jronographical Notes Bas? «4 Origina! Sources, By O. C. Gangoli, London: 
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BROKEN STOWAGE.* 

Mr. Davin Bonk made good his claim in The Brassbounder to 
honourable mention amongst those who have not only gone 
down to the sea in ships, but can turn their experience to excellent 
literary account; and he has reinforced his claim in his new 
volume of yarns, studies, and sketches. He has sailed in man 
seas and in all weathers, he has an eye for the romance as well 
as the realities of seafaring life, an abiding affection for tho 
sailing ship, while recognizing the inevitable and overwhelmin: 
predominance of steam, and a lively sense of the solidarity o| 
all sailormen. For the heroes of Mr. Bone’s yarns are of 
many nationalities. Best of all, perhaps, is the gallant old 
English captain who had lost his job through an “error in 
judgment,” and ran an excellent Nautical Academy on precise 
old-fashioned lines until his clientéle dropped away and he was 
driven to go to sea again as an elderly man in a junior berth, 
dogged by the spectre of his failure. How his chance came in a 
dire emergency when the captain lost his nerve, and how the 
old man saved the situation and many more lives than were 
lost by his earlier mishap, though at the cost of his own, make a 
fine story of tragical poetic justice. Mr. Bone’s impartiality is 
also shown in the story of “'The Merchants’ Cup,” in whieh 
the German captain of a Bremen four-master rescues the crew 
of the British ship which had beaten him in the annual San 
Francisco regatta, generously cried off a bet with the rival 
captain, and in fine behaved like a sportsman and a gentleman 
But good as these stories are, even better are the shorter studies 
in which, within the compass of half-a-dozen pages, Mr. Bone 
compresses a quantity of curious lore; as, for example, when 
under the heading of “‘ A Deep-Water Critic,” he gives us the 
impressions of a tipsy sailor whom he encountered in the Walke: 
Gallery at Liverpool. The sailor was an embarrassing com- 
panion, but an illuminating critic, as may be gathered from his 
comments on one picture :— 

“A sunset over water claimed our attention. A blood-red sky 
with no clouds, only a slight density near the horizon. I said it 
was remarkable, perhaps unreal. ‘That's where ye ain't in it, 
mister. Look a here. If ye wos t’ take all the colours in th’ locker, 
so *s ye had lots o’ red an’ yeller in, I'd find ye a sky t match it 
Ain't ye never ’eard o’ wot them Dagoes calls th’ blood o’ Chris’ . . . 
them Dagocs wot loads ye ballast in th’ Plate ?’ I had not heard 
‘Well. It’s a sky like that, an’ it comes afore one o’ them pamperos 
Min’ Ah wos lyin’ in Monte Video on’st, an’ we ‘ad a sky all blood-red 
an’ never a cloud, an’ th’ fishin’ boats wos all comin’ in—not rowin 
shipshape same ’s me an’ you ’d do... them shovin’ th’ oars same ’s 
they wos pushin’ a bloody barrer.’ He spat into a dark corner, and 
said something more about Dagoes, then continued: ‘. . . Nes 
day we ‘ad a gale—owlin it was, an’ her divin’ into it same ‘s we 
wos off th’ ’Orn an’ a big German barque driv’ down on us an’ 
took th’ fore-to’gallan’mas’ out o’ ‘er an’ th’ boom an’ started 
all th’ ’ead gear. . . . Two ships wos driv’ ashore, an’ that’s wot 
comes out o° them skics wot they calls th’ blood o’ Chris’.’ ” 


Many of these chapters deal with sailors on shore, in their 
traflickings in Oriental bazaars, or with the “‘ queer fellows,” 
pediars and so forth, who convert ships’ decks in port into a 
market-place. Here is a characteristic episode from the chapter 
on Port Said, where a ready sale for a thousand useless articles 
seems always to be found :— 


“On one hand we aro offered ‘scarabs’—priceless antiques 
(from Brummagem); on the other, Maltese lace, some real—most 
Nottingham. In hushed confidential tones ‘Scotch’ whisky, at 
modest price, is brought to our notice. Ye gods! Bonnie Shottland 
brandt! ‘In Hamburg gemacht!’ ‘Hoo are ye, Mackay,’ says 
voice. ‘ Auchtermuchty! Ecclefechan, an? Mullguy/ Hooch aye! !’ 
We turn. Who is this, who dares to parody a Man we Know ?. Who 
but ‘Ferguson’—‘ Jock Ferguson’—‘ Jock Ferguson, b'lang 
Greenock,’ as he tells us, and again mutters the test formula as 
proof. No proof is needed. ‘ Jock,’ as an old friend, gets a handshake. 
and his i emaeiion slink away from such a token of bias, and 
hurry off in search of greenhorns. ‘ Weel, Jock, hoo’s a’ wi’ ye ? 
‘Verrr-y goot, mister’ (‘ Jock’s’ r’s aro wonderful). ‘How you 
was yourrr-sel’, mister? You want anyt’ing dis time ? Turrr-kish 
d'light, cigarrett. . . . Oh, blenty noose! All mafeesh de Turk! 
De bloody Sultan got it de sack!’ Here ‘ Jock’ spits vehemently, 
to show a free-born Arab’s contempt of Turks and Sultans. ‘ Oh, 
yes! Blenty trr-uble in Constant. Four, five thous’ beoble kill it. 
Dey got a new Sultan now. ... No! No monsoon broke yet. Ah 
wass aboard dat “ Paddy Hendisen” boat an’ dey tel’ me dey 
had fine weather all de way. T’ree box cigarette, sir? Nine bob, 
sir, as shair’s daith, sir.... Oh, well—seven an’ six. Ye're a “ hard 
case,” Mackay. Ah’m givin’ you sheap, for you all de time deal wi 
** Jock Ferguson” !’ At Port Said the peculiar circumstance of an 
unlimited and ever-changing supply of visitors, who stay but an 
hour or more in the Port, lends itself to boundless rogueries ; and 


* Broken Stowage, By David W. Boue, London: Duckworth and 0% 
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the pedlars and shopkeepers— queer-fellows’ all—reap a heavy 
harvest among the ships, hourly arriving or departing on oversea 
voyages. Passengers, after the experience of a week or more on 
shipboard (where all the buying is done by purser’s account), welcome 
the novelty of being able to actually spend their money, and do not 
seem to be greatly concerned at the worthless rubbish that the 
pedlars offer. Chief among the ‘ queer-fellows’ who ply their nimble 
‘ongues at such a market, ‘Jock’ became carly alive to the unsuitablo- 
ness of his patronymic —Mahommed Dessoukch, no less—to purposes 
of his sort of trade. Like as not, he has never heard of Mark Twain 
and the real original ‘ Jock,’ but, from wherever he got his alias, 

Jock Ferguson, b’long Greenock,’ he became, and great is his 
profit. Such success as was his induced others to follow his example, 
and the ‘clan’ has grown. Arabs, Greeks, Levantines, Jews, Copts, 
have all taken the whim, and now John Fergusons, Joe Fergusons, 
Macleans, Macnabs, and Mackays are met at every turn, each with 
a sorry goose to cook; and the visitors are asked, in every tongue 
in Europe, to step up and provide the stuffing.” 


Tn “ Coasting Days ” Mr. Bone tells us a good deal of the hard- 
ships and the strange old customs of a trade the humorous 
aspects of which have been dealt with by Mr. Jacobs. On the 
subject of names Mr. Bone has some poinged remarks :— 


“In their names, the good old traditions of sea-life are kept in 
mind. ‘ Hogwash’ and ‘ Buglup’ may do very well for n steam- 
carrier—a monster of mechanics and downright utility—but for o 
stately little craft that charms the sailor's eye, ‘ Maid of Llangelly,’ 
‘Sarah,’ ‘Ann,’ and ‘ Margaret,’ or ‘Good Success’ are the right | 
kind of names, and, as a sailor tells you, there is a very great deal | 
in having the right name for your ship. Who, for instance, would 
do his best for a boat called the ‘Sheughbog’? Had she been a | 
‘Marian’ or a ‘ Rose Ann’ her five men might not have left her 
n standing wreck on the Carnarvonshire coast. Who knows what | 
they might have done to save her, if they had a memory of a slim 
maid, in Sunday best, cheering her namesake as she left the ways. 
But ‘Sheughbog’! Ugh/ A vessel with a name like that has no 
right to be afloat on clean salt water.” 





Tn “ The ‘ Arts Afloat’ ” Mr. Bone traces the slow but inevitable 
decline of the decorative instinct among sailormen brought 
about by the cult of utility, speed, and mechanism. Tattooing is 
no longer done at sea, but “ by ‘ professors’ in Bute Road and 
tatclifie Highway and the Broomielaw and Bond Street, W.” 
Even the old chanties are yielding to the blatant influence of 
the music-halls. “ The making of verse,” Mr. Bone tells us, 
‘is little liked by sailormen, unless it be a new rig to an old 
chanty or a rhyming lampoon.” As for books, “ sailor folk 
have no time for other than the ‘titbits’ in reading matter. 
..+ Novels have no standing in a fo'csle when nine 
men out of ten can spin a better and more appreciated yarn” 

though Mr. Conrad tells us in one of his books that Bulwer 
Lytton’s novels are appreciated by officers in the merchant 
marine, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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Beltane the Smith. By Jeffery Farnol. 
Marston, and Co. 6s.)—-We are inclined to think that pure 
romance is the only variety of fiction at all in tune with the | 
present state of affairs. A “ modern” novel, if it ignores the 
war, is quite unconvincing; if it brings it into its plot, it is 
sentimental and as a rule aggressive; historical novels of the 

ood old days seem inadequate and old-fashioned. But a 
vividly coloured romance of indefinite period, filled with ideal- 
ism, with sharply defined virtue and vice, with love and war 
and heroism, holds nothing to jar us, and, if it is only brilliant 
enough, may serve to take us away for an hour from the tragedies 
of every day. Mr. Farnol’s is certainly brilliant; but it ds | 
impossible for a reviewer to say whether it is worth reading 
or not; it is simply a matter of taste. There are no less than 
seventy chapters in the book, from “ How Beltane Lived within 
the Greenwood” to “* Which Speaks for Itself,” and we ave given 
even more than the usual allowance of archaisms and dueis. 
Of course we have read it all before, but Beltane’s adventures 
Sre still as fresh as ever, and finely written; and we enjoyed 
it all, 

Reapastz Novers.—Miss Billy—Marvied. By Eleanor 
H. Porter. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.)—-This pretty story is 
one of a series concerning the charming Miss Billy. It has con- 
siderable humour of a quiet kind.——-The Lavender Hedge. By 
Florence Bone, (Charles H. Kelly. 3s. 6d.)— Miss Bone tells 
of a girl of England and a girl of Paris in 1792. The matter of 
her book is more interesting than its manner, which is conven- 
tional.——-Bildad the Quill-Driver. By William Caine. (John 
Lane, 6s.)-—Mr. Caine’s story might be a parody of The Arabian 
Vights, He brings to it a dry and satirical humour which is his 
own, but which is well understood by Mr. H. M. Bateman in his 
illustrations.——Tales from Five Chimneys. By Marmaduke 
Pickthall. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—Most of these short stories 


(Sampson Low, 





| side of which all others pale 


are concerned with the East. Their characterization is good, and 
they are well devised.——Thornley Colton, Blind Reader of 
Hearts, By Clinton H. Stagg. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
6s.)—A series of detective stories which are conventional in 
manner, but most ingenious in plot. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
— 
[Notice in this eolumn does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 

The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Race». 
By W. Ridgeway, F.B.A. (Cambridge University Press. 15s. net.) 
—It is a thousand pities that this book should appear in these 
days. Even the author confesses that he could not give hi« 
mind to it after the outbreak of war. It would in peace tine 
enthral not only scholars and anthropologists, but all men of 
intellect. It has “special reference to the origin of Gree} 
Tragedy,” upon which Professor Ridgeway’s views are we'll 
known. He holds that Tragedy arose from hero and ancestor 
worship, and rudimentary performances at the hero's tomb of 
episodes in his life. Here he continues to pour out his humorous 
and good-tempered scorn upon the theories of Sir James Frazer, 
Miss Jane Harrison, and their followers. He cannot away with 
their Winter and Summer myths, Vegetation parables, the 
Eniautos Daimon and Corn Spirit. His wide knowledge con 
firms his robust common-sense, which is sure that it is absurd 
to suppose that any primitive people thought in abstractions, 
which are akways developments long posterior to thought, 
speech, and representation of concrete things. The scheme of 
the book is to set forth the author's theory of Greek Tragedy 
in an introduction, and then to support it by the analogy of the 
choric and mimetic performances of other races. There is « 
final essay on the rise of the old Attic Comedy. The main part 
of the book takes us through the drama of Western Asia fron 
Adonis and Attis to Mohammedan plays, through Egyptian 
drama and the Osiris passion play, the Hindu drama following 
Vedic literature; thence to Java, Burma, China, and Japan : 
finally, we have brief surveys of tho dances and plays of the 
natives of Australia, parts of Afriea, North and South Americe. 
In all these the author finds strong, and to him conclusive, 
evidence of derivation from the honouring of the human dead. 
The information gathered together is immense, and is set in 
order in the clearest manner. The learned friends and corre- 
spondents who have helped are numerous (who, Cambridge man 


or not, would not gladly help Professor Ridgeway ?), and thei: 
photographs are among the most delightful illustrations. His 


opponents are doughty, and, with his Trishman’s scarcely con 
cealed love of a “scrap” with his best friends, the author 
probably looks forward as eagerly as we do to the answers of 
Sir James Frazer, Miss Harrison, and Professor Gilbert Murray. 


The Crimes of England. By G. K. Chesterton. (Palmer and 
Hayward. 2s. 6d. net, or Is. net.)—Mr. Chesterton fills in 
journalism and between the covers of this book the réle of putting 
facts in an unexpected light and disturbing us with paradox. Th: 
crimes for which he now indicts his country are the Prussian- 
like treatment of Ireland, Puritanism or hypocrisy, its part 
the Reformation, the persecution of Cobbett, and one by t! 
namely, the support of Prussi. 
from the days of Frederick the Great onward. Pitt was 
prig who, for the sake of Prussia, drove France into Napoleonism 
and so forth. It is well that we should be reminded t 
penitence for the matter of Schleswig, though with the 
reserves very properly insisted on by Lord Cromer in a recet 
issue of the Spectator ; and the book does not let us wholl 
shift the crimes to the account of Prussia, though, for all hi- 
acumen and witty discursions, the author is not a persuasiy 
confessor. There is a fine, generously written chapter on the 
battle of the Marne. As for the style, we can enjoy this criticis: 
of Frederick: ‘‘ He was the most genuine and the most wicke: 
of pacifists. He did not want any more wars. He had torture: 
and beggared all his neighbours, but he bore them no malic: 
for it.’ But when we read: “Nobody could imagine what 
was obligatory on the representative of Horsa, unless it were 


to be horsy,” we must set it down as one of the crimes 
Mr, Chesterton. 


The Cambridge University Calendar for the Year 1913-1910. 
(University Press. 7s. 6d. net.}—Thie appears late owing to 
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shortage of staff at the University Press. Its form is as usual, 
and might seem to belie the fact modestly mentioned that ten 
thousand two hundred and fifty members of the University are 
serving the country in the war. Its special war records are 
mainly depressing ones of finance and emergency graces that 
make allowances for undergraduates who are serving. The 
account of the hospitality given to the professors and students 
of Louvain and other academic institutions of Belgium are ues 
moving. The correspondence between the ex-Vice-Chancellor 
and the Belgian authorities shows a magnanimous dignity worthy 
of the persons, of the bodies and traditions they represent, and 
of the tragedy of the circumstances. 





The Magistrates’ Practice, 1916. (Stevens and Sons, and 
Sweet and Maxwell. 20s. net.)—The majority of Justices can 
hardly be expected to study nearly seventeen hundred pages 
(and very transparent ones) of instruction in the laws that they 
administer. This must be mainly a book of reference, but the 
more the Bench knows of its contents the less it will be in the 
hands of its clerk. One of the few blessings of the clash of arms 
is the silence of social legislators, but portions of the Criminal 
Justice Administration Act came into force at the end of 1914 
and in April, 1915. The new rules and forms in connexion with 
this are set out in an appendix by Mr. C. M. Atkinson. The 
Defence of the Realm Act and the Liquor Orders of the Secretary 
of State also need studying by the Justices in this convenient 
form, 
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Gibbons (H. A.), The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire (H. Milford) net 10/6 
Ciles (H. A.), yg Catalogue of Wade Collection of Chinese and 
Manchu Books in Library of University of Cambridge, 4to 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Greenberg (A. B.), The Orders of Architecture, 4to. (Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 
Hayward (C. W.), What is Diplomacy ? er 8vo........ (i. Richards) net 2/6 
Hindenburg’s March into London, er 8vo................ (J. Long) net 26 
Holme (Constanee), The Old Road from Spain, cr 8vo....(Mills & Boon) 60 
Hyamson (A. M.), A Dictionary of Universal Biography (Routledge) net 25,0 
Jones (W. H. 8.), a 90 or the Application of the Direct Method to 
Res Oe Cte, GO OUD. nce sccccccecenseseted (Camb, Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Kennedy-Bell (D. F. * i The Unforgivable Sin, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 
(Skeflington) net 2/6 
Laye (Elizabeth R.), A Two Years’ Folly, and other Stories (G. Richards) 36 


tindsay (V.), The Art of the Moving Picture .......... (Macmillan) net 5,6 
Little (P. F.), Thermopylae, and other Poems, 8vo........ (J. Long) net 50 
Lowell (Amy), Six French Poets, 8W0.............6044- (Macmillan) net 10/6 
McCall (A. G.), Field and Laboratory Studies of Soils (Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 
McFee (W.), Casuals of the Sea, cr 8VO........cceceeeccecccceces (Secker) 6/0 


Maciatosh (D. C.), The Problem of Knowledge, Svo (Allen & Unwin) net 10/6 
Mackinnon (A. G.), The Making of Hector Cameron, cr 8vo (Oliphant) net 2/6 
Macy (J.) and Gannaway (J. W.), Comparative Free Government, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Mann (Mary E.), When a Man Marries, cr 8vo....(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Materials for the Study of Elementary Economics (Camb. Univ. Press) net 11/0 
Mcynell (Viola), Narcissus, CF 8VO.. 2.6... cece ee eee cece eececenes (Secker) 6/0 
Medetn Lawsuit (The), by a Barrister, cr 8vo....(Sweet & Maxwell) net 5/0 
Moyer (J. A.) and Calderwood (J. P.), Engineering Thermodynamics, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 8/6 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. [X., 1915, Nos. 3-4, 
(Ca 


SE BOD cccccvccccccccosccconscccccesesces ‘amb, Univ. Press) net 80 
Pemberton (M.), Behind the Curtain, er 8V0O...........6.220000- (Nash) 
Pewell-Owen (W.), Poultry-Keeping on Money-Making Lines (Newnes) net 
Phillips (H. B.), Analytie Geometry, er 8vo...... (Chapman & Hall) net 


Purchas (H. T.), A History oi the “English Church in New Zealand, 8vo 
(8. Tow) net 
Richardson (Mary), Matilda and Marcus, cr 8vo. ++++..(Simpkin) 
Robertson (D. H.), A Study of Industrial Fluctuation, 8vo (Pe. x. King) net 
Maintabury (G.), The Peace of the Augustans, Svo........ (G. Bell) net 
Sarolea (C.), Europe’s Debt to Russia, er 8vo...........- (Heinemann) net 
Sorley (C. H.), Mariborough, and other Poems, &vo (( ‘amb. Univ. Press) net 
Stacpoole (Mrs. H. de V.), The Battle of Flowers, cr 8vo ..(Hutchinson) 
Sub Corona: Sermons preached in the University Chapel of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, 8vo T. & T. Clark) net 

‘Turner (H.), The Worsted Spinner’s Practical Handbook, cr 8vo 

- Scott & Greenwood) net 
‘Tweedale (Violct), Love and War, cr 8vo.............. (Hurst & Blackett) 
West (J.), G. K. Chesterton: a Critical Study, 8vo........ (Secker) net 
Wharton (Annie H.), English Ancestrat Homes of Noted Americans, cr 8vo 
yo ae ge | net 8/6 
White (F. M.), The Salt of the Earth, er 8vo............ (Ward & Lock) 60 
Whittaker (T.), The Theory of Abstract Ethics (Camb. Uniy, Press) net 4/6 
Wiber-Wood (H. F.), War's Forget-Me-Not, cr 8vo............ (Simpkin) 6/0 
Wickham (Anna), The Man with a Hammer: Verses. .(G. Richards) net 2/6 
Williams (J. H.), Lenten Thoughts in War tg & er 8vo (Skeffington) net 2/6 
Yoxall (J. i. ), Collecting Old Glass, English Trish (Heinemann) net 2/6 
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LIBERTY’s 
WINTER SALE 
TO-DAY 


Patterns of Materials Post Free. Liberty & Co., Lid., on St., London. 


; FOR HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCE, ACIDITY, ETC. 


Some years ago Messrs. Savory & Moore obtained possession of 
a formula by the celebrated Dr. Jenner for a lozenge posse ssing 
remarkable power to absorb acidity in the stomach. 

They confidently recommend these lozenges, of which they 
are the sole manufacturers, as a safe and reliable remedy for 
Heartburn, Flatulence, Acidity, and similar troubles. One or 
two lozenges give immediate relief, even in the worst cases, 
and taken before a meal prevent those distressing symptoms 
due to indigestion which so frequently follow. Thousands of 
sufferers testify that they have derived more benefit from a 
Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges than from any other rem: dy. 
They are pleasant td take and quite harmless. 

TESTIMONY.—"' I have much pleasure in telling you that T honestly think 
the ABSORBENT LOZENGES are doing me good. I have suffered for years 
with acute indigestion, sometimes for months having to use a special diet, but 
after taking two boxes of the lozenges I am able, with care, to have the same 
meals as the rest of my family. I fully intend continuing their use and 
keeping some by me. This is the first advertised medicine 4 have tried, as, 
when necessary, 1 have gone to a private doctor.” 


Boxes 1s. 3d., 33., and 53., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to a!! who write, 
enclosing 1d. stamp for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond ‘Street, London. 











THE : LADS WHO GUARD OUR SHORES 


have been trained for the sea, many of them, by the NATIONAL 
REFUGES. Old boys from this Institution are likewise serving in 
100 British Regiments, and 6,500 have entered the Merchant Service 
and are now helping to maintain the national food supply, ‘he 


NATIONAL REFUGES & TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA’ 


are now maintaining 1,200 Boys and Girls formerly poor or bereaved. 


Patrons :—Theie Majesties THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Chairman and Treasurer :—W. E. HupBarD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Placa, B.C. 


HELP A WORK THAT HAS HELPED YOUR COUNTRY 


by sending a liberal donati to the National Ref for Homs- 
fess and Destitute Children and the Training Ship ‘ Arethusa.’ 


Jondon Offices :—164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
Joint Secretaries :—H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland. 


DENT’S WATCHES anno CLOCKS 
BY SPECIAL hree Guat Prizes ont Gold je hen 
PO British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarde 
AP INTM ENT) to a British Firm for Watches, Clo-ks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. | nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
} Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
| Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CA ae -¥ on CO Tia. 
E. DENT 
Makers ot the Great W one 2 Clock, Big Ben 
____ SRADE-MARE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN. BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
_ CLAIMS PAID penibeedvel locull £1 18,000, ooo. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 








. ‘mene are invited for the position of 
y LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
in the University of QUEENSLAND. 

The LECTURER will be required to deliver lectures to University classes, 
and also to conduct classes for workers similar to those carried on by ths Workers’ 
Edueational Association. 

Candidates should forward their applications, together with three copies of 
their testimonials, to 

THE REGISTRAR, 
The University of Queensland, 
Brisbane, 
AUSTRALIA. 
Applications should be accompanied by a photograph of the candidate, and 
should be posted so as to leave England not later o January 27th, 1916, 
The — = be at the rate of 
50 per annum 
and a tray elling Gisele of £50 will be made. 
Further particulars will be given on application to 
THE AGENT- GENERAL FOR QUEENSLAND, 
409-410 Strand, W.O. 


OU WANT TO DO YOUR BIT, but are over milita . 
or have been rejected by the authorities. There. is a SPLENDID 
| at rn NITY — you in the Church Army RECREATION HUTS 
at home and abroad.— Keen Churchmen and abstainers siondon, W 
‘E to Pretentacy CARTILE, D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, London, 


WASTE at once, for Diocesan School, DARJEELING, 

MISTRESS OF HISTORY, ENGLISH, BOTANY. Good climate, 
Salary £100 resident, passage paid. ‘Three years” 
S. Mary’ ‘s College, Lancaster Gate, Ww. 








English and Murasian girls. 
agreement. Apply Miss POWELL, 
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BOROUGH OF DARLINGTON. 
LIBRARIAN. 

The Public Library Committee invite applications for the vacant office of 
POROUGH LIBRARIAN. 

Candidates must have had practical experience in public library work, and 
tl ould hold Certificates of The Library Association. 

the salary will be £160 = annum rising, subject to satisfactory service, by 
increments of £20 to £200 per annum. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials, to be sent to 
the undersigned endorsed “ Librarian’ on or before the 20th January, 1916. 
Canvassing strictly prohibited. = 


(youn 


annual 
G. STEAVENSON, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk's Office, 


Houndgate, Darlington. 
lith January, 1916. 

TAN’ rED, MAN to Teach G ERMAN ‘(espec ially Military), 

Shorthand, and Typewriting. Board with pupil, av officer, and salary. 

Apply “ Lb. J. M,” Stodham Park, Liss, Hs ants, 


(C! Avnt pads stn Ban ® es 








WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS ” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
present openings for educated women. Price Is. 6d.; post free 1s. 9d.—Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTU RES, &c. 


YNHERWELL HALL, OXFOR 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Kecognized by the Beard of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A: 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
‘Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall ‘Teachers’ Certificaté for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas, Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. arc awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Joan fund. 
Students may borrow sums not execeding £25, to be repaid within three years. 
Yrospectus irom The PRINCIPAL. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Yt (Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
2 THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Pri al: The Rev. J. A. 
LENT 1: nt { BEGINS THU RSDAY, r 20th. 

The College provides a general education ior Students up to the age of 18, as 
well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College (Head-Mistress, Mies M. ). TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss C. Bb. 
LEWER, B.A., 4° and 45 Hariey Street, W., from whom information may also 
be obtained as to the College Boarding House in which Students may reside. 


7 LONDON. 
Oo L 
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the 


UNIVERSITY OF 
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[nn = 


as Be. 
(DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING 


TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
CHOOT 


THEORY, PRACTICE AND HISTORY OF EDUCATION, J. W. 
}.A., Professor of Education (Head of the Department). 

The Course, which includes practical work in Secondary Schools, extends over 
one academical year beginning in OcTOBER or JANUARY. It is suitable tor those 
who are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the University of London. 

The fee is £20 for the year if paid in advance, or 8 guineas per term (three 
terms for the year). 

A course of lectures on The History of Education is given on Thursdays, 

5 pm. Fee, 10s. 6d. per term. Application should be made to PROF. 
ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


FINHE PRINCESS CHRISTI 
WITHINGTON, LANCS, 


Adamson, 


[AN COLLEGE, 


ladies | 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
ERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


OUT HPORT PHYSICAL. TRAINING e OLLEGE. 
b_) President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
‘Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon, and Rev. - K 1 yttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SEC RE vr. ARY. 


G'S SWEDISH EM, ~ 
rEXHE BEDE ORD. PHYSICAL TRAINING . COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bediord.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Collegea and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the — System, Massage, Anatomy, Physivlogy 
and Hygic ne, , Dancing, Hockey, 1 Lac cTOsse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


TINHE BERG M AN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees: 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.?. 
Dr, CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
The MAKRCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Principal : 
Miss M. i. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst, of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on ‘Ling’s 
Swedish System. The course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
ties, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. ‘The College stands in its own 
rounds of 16 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
The Course begins in September.—Further particulars on application to the 
= 

‘JQROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
G 


SYST 


‘Teachers, Chairman, Kt. Hon. Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G, 

Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—Yor Prospectuses and omens 

concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENC 
PRIVATE | TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH. —— Mr. “Pp. H. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
large modern house, within 200 yards of Se i ies 


apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, 
(epeci jal entry), &e. 
trated Prospectus 








| can speclalize in chosen subjects, and also take a cours» 


| 
I 
| 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.-- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond, (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School, 
Large Playing-ficlds and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockcy, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&e. Next Term begins Jan, 18, 1916, 


6 HURCH EDUCATION | CORPORATION. 
o4 DENISON HOUS SE, W WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
‘lephone : Victoria 5319.) 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, P | PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
He 


-ad-Mistress, Miss A. A. 
Board and Tuition, 


“GRaING 7ER GRayY, 
£100 a year, 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hitt, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special! Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


LPLANDS SCHOOL, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Viece-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McoCans 
( Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Gulncas a year, Special advantages for girls 
preparing tor the University, . 


as SCHOOL now in Hampstead.—- Mlle. EXPULSON, 
i 4 Belsize Park Gardens, receives a FEW GIRLS for thorough French 
education, Only Freuch spoken. Dest Professors ior Music and Art. Visits 
to niuseums and galleries, Concerts. Home life. Excellent references. 


EDGBASTON | HIGH SCHOOL FOR | GIRLS, Limited, 
4 44 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress——Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation tor the Universities ; Leaving a 
POMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTME 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT aon ‘bOLs AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSI 
Prospectus from the HEAD- NIST RES3. 
DE NTRE MAW R, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters, Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express traius to Londoa and the North.—Priuci- 
pals: The Misses SALES, 


{OUTHLANDS, SEAFORD, Sussex, was specially designed 

ca as a school for forty girls. It is situated on the Downs, 200 feet above 
sea level. The heating and lizhting installations are perfect; there is a larg 
field ior organized games. Th: teaching is thorough and on modern lines, and 
there are exceptional advantages for Languages, Music, and Art. Oider girls 
cf Domestic Econom) i 
—Iustrated Prospectus, with references, on application to Miss Pannert, L.L 


T ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST G ARDENS. 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principa!, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music. and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for sdvanced Examinations and for the Universitics if required 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 
{CHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
ELLERSLIE, MALVERN, 
Practical training in Cookery, Laundry, and Housewifery from 3 to 6 months, 
Specially adapted + i leaving school, ‘Prospectus on application to 


Miss WOLSELEY LE 
|} | IGHFIE LD, ~OXHEY LAN E, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Vrivate Residential School for Girl. 
Scholarship, available for a yeara, on applicati on J Evinet ipat. 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JAN. * Watfor] 616.” 


W FYsRIDGE, SU RRE Y. —High- Class Ladies’ School, con- 
j ducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The comforts 
of a refined home, ‘Thorough education on’ the principle of a sound mind 
in a sound body. Preparation for examinations if desired. French a 
speciality. Large grounds, high and most healthy position, Term com- 
mences Jan. 20th. 
— LADIES’ COLLEGE, S87. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for iearnin 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate ; 
good and liberal dict; healthy locality: games, &c.. in own grounds; 82a 
bathing.— For Prospectus apply to Miss GOUD, B.A. (London), Principal. 


\ OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

4 HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.-Exceptional advantages. 

Languages, Literature, and Music specialities, Carefnl attention given to 

health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examina- 

tions. Excellent results. Good garden and ficld for games. References kindly 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.0., Rey. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 
on. Sec., C.M.8., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 

G REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses | Mise SCOTT, M.A. 
Good modern education ; 


| Miss MOLYNEUX, MLA 
country life. New buildings; grounds cf 12 acres. 

Healthy situation ; high position. AS 
rye GRANGE, BUXTON,.—-School for Girls from 10 to 19 


HELIERS, JERSEY 


Fees from €0 guineas. 
years. ‘Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field tor Hoc Key and Cricket, 
Prep. jor Exams. Principals, Mise 3 DODD, 


Hyer s a eaeree COLLEGIATE E 


BOARDING se HOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors: Rey. J. D. JONES, M.A. DD, 
Principal: Miss DAVIP, A. 

Ilustrated Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 24 Poole Road, Bournemouth. 


{ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. —* PINEHURST.” 
J COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moo:- 

land, between 600 a. 700 feet above sea level. 

Principal— Miss H. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 

Miss M. MENNELL ‘isaiaed by Mme. Osterberg).— Prospectus on application. 


Gt. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prosp:ctus on application to Miss ALICI E J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 


Newnham College (ilistorical —— and of the Maria Grey Iralning College. 
Tel.; 470 Harrow, 


the 


SCHOOL, 
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HESHIRE, WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 

—Excelient Modern rd School for Girls. Playing fields and well- 

Tels rll bey Full staff, great advantages. Art, Music, Languages, 

and Swimming. Separate house for practical teaching ‘Housew ifery 

Subjects. Foes: Juniors, Fifty Guineas; Seniors, Sixty Guineas. illustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 

HINDHEAD., 


LfXenort SCHOOL, 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


The Spring Term ome on Thursday, January 13th, 1916. 
Tel. : 7 Guagenens. 











BOYS’ ‘SCHOOLS AND ‘COLLEGES. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 
CROSBY, near LIVERPOOL 
“Old Endowed School near the sea, Scholarships in the Schoo! and to the 
Universities, 
Tuition Fees £15 per annum. [Boarding Hor 
Apply Head-Master—H. CRADOC K. WATSON, M.A. 


pDe°vYFe > © & @ Be 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, FEBRUARY, 1916. 
Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders, 


For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 


Three 





M.A, 





Mt W. A, FULLER, 
THE COLLEGE, STORMINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES, 
SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


i. pore -: 
Chairman of Trustees: 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For details apply HEAD- MAS’ TER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


COLLEGE E.— President : The DUKE OF 
- DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 


aad Clergy. eee a 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE. 


SIX NOMINATION E XHIBITIONS (30 G Guiness) F OR SONS OF OFFICERS. 


Viscount Cobham. 








PUAsTBOU IRNE 





2 Apply to The BURSAR, Bradfield College, Berkshire. 
W FEELS TE D eae &. &. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, and Four House Exhibitions will be offered 
for competition in March.—Particulars from the Key. the HEAD-MASTER, 
or the BURSAR. 

OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 

Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, together with Exhibitions 

jor Sons cf Officers killed in the Great War, will be awarded by Examination 

beginning March 7th, 1916. Boys examined at Rossall and London. —Apply 
v HE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, 





‘BERKS.—Public School Educa- 





tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
nouse, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55, 
Entrance Scholarships July —Apply, W. M. GRU NDY, M. A., Head-Master, 
| Pied etntirn TON PARK SCHOOL, 
near READING. 
The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 


Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection. 
For full particulars apply to The HE AD-M M AST ER. 


| ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
: Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 15-19. Fach Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life an and games. —Apply HEADMASTER, 


TPS WHIOkH: .@¢ 2's ¢ &. 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SATURDAY, JANUARY 22np. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
K ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
Head-Master, 


H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving particulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs. we K, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
seaam, 





above sea, 
CADETS, 


i 





“AUTHORS, TYPEWRIT! NG, Be. 


OURNALISTIC and ~ SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ 
wny date. Excellent troductions given.—Telephone or write, THB 
TRIANGLE SE CRETARIAL OFFICE, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


“SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


QUCHOOLS | FOR BOYS AND 
= TUTORS for ARMY, Catv aaery, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAM 
Messrs. J, &. J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and =o 
ae, of the BEST scHOo and TUTORS in _ cone? will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending ( 
spectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION ye ESTA ABLISH. 
MENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
The age of the pupil, district yn and a idea of fees should be given. 





GIRLS. 


J. & J. PATON, ee Agenta, | 143 Cannon Street, London, E.0. 
‘elephone 6053 Central. 





—_— Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending ay particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality , Tange 
UTORS of fees, &c.) to 
T , ma tional "Agents who, & Lg > ee tr Ltd, 
uca’ gen who are largely responsible for the 
bay staffs of the most important schools and thus an 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices —158-162 OXFOR STREET, LONDON, Ww. _Telephone—1136 | Museum. 








A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO.,, 
36 SACKVILLE STREET LONDON, W.,, 

invite applications from qualified ladies who are looki posts as 


ng for 
a Sa ISSES or MATRONS io Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
amilics 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
pained OMARGE FOR REUISTRATION. 


-HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TU 
Advice free of charge will be gi 


TU T 0} R 8. 
iven by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel.: Rege nb 492 
cholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals _are at b present \ willing to reduce fees. 


LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. tiene 

are a good many perfectly equipped eneier Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended Profession if Gosited upon. 


SSE = === 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


r \HE 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massago 
and Electiicity. Resident ae (M. mea 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


4) PILEPS Y.—TO MEI DICAL ADVISERS and others 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, bas been specially erected 

anf! equipped for the treatment of Genticmen suffering from Epilepsy 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening 

Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c. — Apply W. HAROLD 
1 OOD, 2 E menage | Street East, Liverpool. 


Rez JE NT PATI E NTS. —Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 
sent without charge. - Or selection will be made on statement of nature of 
caso and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Seholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, ) Ltd. » 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W 0, 


LD 














TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs) BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. Ii 
forwarded by post, value per retura, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns, Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares, Five per cent, 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A,, Chambers, Westminster. 





ARTIFICIAL 











APPEALS. 


NHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.O. 
Parros ; H.M, Tae Kina. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injurics and shock are being treated. 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 

Treasurer: THR Ean. ov HARROWBY,. csactamds Goprrey H. HAMILTON, 


THE 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety of the 
Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and physical condition of 
the people by bringing about the adoption of Universal Military Training 
for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS. : 
£s. 4. £s. 4. 


Hon, Vice-Presidents e- 25 O O| Members... - e 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 

Hon. ViebPuaciente « & O OQ] Associates, wih Litcrature 

Members... es 1 1 Of and Jour ee «e © 6 0 


The Subscription ot Ladies and Members of the AT Force is a8 half- 
rates, except ia the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 


CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Betere Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 


DED SOLDIERS. 
ee ee ae ANT BERT C, PANTER, Secretary. 
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LEMON SQUASH | 


BOXES of 6 DOZEN 


TABLETS 5/- 


ii > 


nyt, 4 





i ill 


Pres 


Tat 


" 





S 


per box of Twelve 
or tin @ Tablets 





: ¢ One TABLET in Boiling 
\ Water makes an excellent 
es Hot Drink, or with Cold 


Water, a most refreshing 





one, 
(|) FORTNUM & MASON 


3} 182 Piccadilly, London, W. 
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THE BEST BOOTS FOR WAR-TIME 
© 9 








Best for Soldiers 


*K? Service Boots are absolutely reliable 





Best for Everyone 


oe ' Gd always stands for value and wear, so 





*K°? is always economical 




















| There is a ‘K’ Boot Agent in every town. 
/ 
7 
: 


Interesting booklet telling “why,"’ sent post free 
Om appdication to J. & J. Colman, Ltd., London, and 
Carrow Works, Norwich, 











INCIPIENT GOUT. 


HOW TO CONTROL URIC ACID, 


Gout should never be allowed to get beyond the stage of 
incipiency. A little knowledge of the facts concerning it wil! 


be sufficient to convince anyone that it is quite possible, by the 
exercise of a little watchfulness and care, not only to « 
the ravages of existing gout, but also, indeed, to prevent 
development entirely, 

Gout has a certain, well-known, definite caus namely, t! 
existence of an exeess of uric acid within the system. ‘To preves 
gout, therefore, all that is necessary is to prevent the retention 


of such excess uric acid. 

The evidences of its growing accumulation are at first obscu 
and resemble symptoms of common ailments. ‘There is, fo: 
instance, a very persistent and distressing headache caused by) 
uric acid impeding the circulation and resulting congestion ot 
the blood. There are obstinate forms of indigestion, with 
acidity, hearthurn, and flatulence, caused solely by uric acid. 
Little lumps, consisting of solid concretions of uric acid, form 
just under the skin on the rims of the ears, the eyelids, anc 
around the smaller joints. Your liver becomes sluggish, and 
you suffer from a good deal of nervous irritability and menta! 
depression, You cannot account for these symptoms, and 
probably never think of attributing them to gout, 


GOUT IS THE TROUBLE, 

But it is gout, incipient gout, the spread of urie acid, of which 
these little ills give you warning. They tell you that the gouty 
habit is slowly, insidiously, but, nevertheless, surely, becomin; 
more firmly fixed in your system, and that you must tak: 
measures to correct it if you would avoid the more serious forms 
of gouty suffering. 

Whatever special form or variety gout may assume in you 
case depends entirely on what particular locality the uric acid 
may choose to attack. When the muscles generally, or those o| 
the loins specially, are invaded by the clogging, stiffening masses 
of uric acid, then gouty rheumatism or lumbago develops, wit': 
its sharp, cutting pain, or dull continuous aches. When the 
delicate nerve sheaths are pierced by sharp, uratic crystals 
sciatica or newitis follows, Kidney stone and gravel are nothin 
else but accumulated accretions of urates. Gouty eczema 
results when uric acid burrows under and penetrates the skin. 
The most common of all forms of gouty suffering—chronic, 
chalky, or rheumatic gout, as it is indifferently called—is the in- 
evitable sequel of the penetration of uric acid into the jo nts, 
or the cartilages and ligaments, and the gradual growth in the 
whole structure of the joint of dense, cement-like uratic masses. 


CAN GOUT BE OVERCOME ? 

It is reassuring to know that even for gout in all its forms 
there is a remedy that goes directly to the root of the matter, 
and destroys and removes completely from the body the offending 
agent that is the cause of the whole trouble. This remedy, so 
long and well known as Bishop's Varalettes, enjoys the confi- 
dence of the medical profession, who, aware of the composition 
of Bishop's Varalettes, acknowledge them to be composed 
of most powerful uric acid solvents and climinants, and to have 
proved in actual practical expericnee to be a successful remedy 
and preventive of uric acid ills, 

Bishop’s Varalettes follow uric acid into ita remotest hiding 
places, neutralise and reduce the powerful agent for evil into an 
easily soluble compound, which is washed completely and tho- 
roughly from the system, 

Bishop's Varalettes are perfectly safe, as they do not contain 
any harmful ingredients like the iodides, the salicylates, mercury, 
colchicum, potash, or other cisturbing drugs, so that not even 


° 
i 


; the most delicate need have any hesitancy in taking them. 








They have no lowering, weakening, or depressing influence. 
There is nothing about them to suggest medicine, no taste, no 
jnconvenience, no physiological effects—nothing but the benefit 
that follows their use to remind you that you are taking one of 
the most powerful remedial agents, 


NOW AS TO FOOD, 


Diet is a cause of much needless worry to the gouty. After 
all, the necessary restrictions are but few, and entail no asceticism 
whatever. But you, very rightly, like to be absolutely sure as 
to what you may eat with safety, and what you must avoid. 

As a complete and authoritative guide to the selection of a urie 
acid free diet is a need much felt by gouty subjects, the manu 
facturers of Bishop’s Varalcites have issued for the use of all 
such a pamphlet containing a clessified list of foods and beverages 
which the gouty subject must avoid, but giving in their place 
a still longer list of permissible articles of diet, from which a 
varied, tempting, and nourishing anti-gout diet may be con 
structed. ‘This booklet, moreover, contains valuable genera! in 
formation regarding the nature and origin of gouty disorder 
and their treatment, with a full description of the distinguishing 
symptoms. A copy of this booklet will be sent post free on 
application to Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists 
(Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please ask fo: 
Booklet Y.. You will find it a most useful reference book, 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold in vials at Is., 2s., and 5s. cach 
(25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the makers 
for ls. 3d., 28, 4d., and 5s. dd. post free in the United Kingdom 
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On Short Leave 


OME on five days’ leave, 
wanted to take back 
no chance of getting 

in time—what’s to be done ? 
“Get Lotus waterproof boots,” 
all who wear them. 
everywhere. 
and, what’s more, have dry, 
for the rest of the winter.” 


Lotas 


Lotus Limitel, Stafford, 


with 


Letters: 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots. 


new boots 
one, 
a pair made 


say 
“Shops sell them 
You'll be fitted up at once 
warm feet 


Agents everywhere. 














euonued No, 1540I% 


CIGARETTES 


(Medium Strength) 


IO. 4° 


For Wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
Home and for the Front at Duty 
Free prices. Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
P600 


Issucd by 





the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Groat Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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How it can be restored by suitable food. 


Good health largely depends upon having a sound digestion, | 
In the treatment ‘of digestive disorders it is recognized that - 





a prime factar is the ‘adoption of a suitable diet. In such 

cases, the best. food is one which, while presenting the 

requisite complete food constituents in acceptable form, does 

not place too great a tax on the impaired digestion, and yet 

provides for the stimulation and strengthening of the 
weakened digestive powers. 


A ‘Unique and Complete Food. 





FOR 


Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged 





The ‘Allenburys’ Diet embodies the required essentials in supreme degree. 
It is a preparation of pure, rich, full-cream milk and whole wheat, 
manufactured with scrupulous care by a special process, during which 
the ingredients are partially pre-digested. Easy of assimilation it ensures 
complete nutrition where digestion is at fault and rapidly restores the 
impoverished system. The Allenburys’ Diet is of exceptional value in | 
relieving the Imsomnala and other undesirable effects that resuit from 
gastric derangement. Taken last thing at night it soothes the nerves and 
promotes quiet refreshing sleep and digestive rest. The ‘Allenburys’ | 
Diet is used in the leading Mesplitais and Narsing Homes, and is | 
of the greatest value for feeding our Wounded and invalld Soldiers 
and Sallors. It is quite distinct from the well-known ‘Allenbury:’ 

! Foods for Infants, and has for long enjoyed the recommendation of the 

Medical Profession. 


we A large Sample sent Free on request. «== 


SEE In tins at 1/6,3/- and 6/- 
each of all Chemists. 


wes Made immediately by 
adding boiling water only 











Caper ight. 











n & Hanburys Ltd. 


37, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


C Alle 


THE WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 
is saving 


THE CHILDREN, 


THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 


More than 20,000 rescued. 
Present family over 4,600. 


Will you 
HELP THE EMPIRE THROUGH THE CHILDREN? 


Gifts gratefully received by Paesenpary Rupotr, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, Londoa, $.E. 


&c., crossed. and payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 








Cheques, 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv Gorcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Prictor AND COMPANY, 
Dunedin; Simpson and Wittiams, Christchurch; HH. Batvire 
AND Company, Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Sereckiey, Auckland; and 
Cc; W. Riapy, Adelaide, 
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THE SOCIETY Help the Homeless 


OF 


ACTING THROUGH ITS 


Wap 


has for 15 months been carrying on 
work of RELIEF the 


Suffering Victims of the War in 


active of 
France and in Holland, and has now, 
in conjunction with the Serbian Relief 
Fund, entered on similar work in 
Serbia, and with the Serbian Refugees 
now being sent in thousands to Corsica 


by the French Authorities. 


It has about 100 Helpers in France, 
23 in Holland, 12 in Serbia, and 3 in 
Corsica. It has done much medical 
and maternity work in France, also 


Hut 


Furniture and Clothing as well as 


wood building, is supplying 
Blankets in large quantities to the 
destitute, and has given much Agri- 
Relief 


Peasantry. It 


cultural to the desolated 


French has spent 
nearly £50,000 on its work, mainly 


contributed by its own members. 


need of © in- 
help, and APPEALS to 
the GENERAL PUBLIC for Sub- 
scriptions to enable it to continue 


Its Workers 


are nearly all unpaid and its expenses 


It is’ now in 


creased 


and extend its work. 


of Administration are extremely light. 


Cheques may be sent to; 
ISAAC SHARP, 
136 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C, 
A. RUTH. FRY, 
flon. Secretary, 
Ethelburga House, 
91 Bishopsgate, E.C. 


FRIENDS 


Victims’ 
Relief Committee 


| 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| of the war. 
| silent, anxious crowds waiting their turn while the soup 


! been denied them. 


| exchange. 
| but at prese 








People of Poland 


GREAT BRITAIN TO 
POLAND FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief 
Committee). 





The devastation of Poland is one of the greatest tragedics 
People who once were well-to-do stand in 


kitchens pass along. Thousands are living in trucks, and 
sleeping on the stone fioors of railway stations. Women, 
with children in their arms, have walked hundreds of 
miles to escape the horrors of German invasion, and have 
arrived at their destination so dazed and tired that the joy 
of seeing a friendly face, or hearing a friendly voice, has 
* It is the saddest sight [ have ever 
seen,” states a writer, in a letter from Moscow, and to all 
who feel compassion for the victims of the war—broken 
mea and women, and starving children—an earnest appeal 
is made to send what help they can to :— 
EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
. Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 

N.B.-—No contributions poss through German or Austrian hands, 
The money collected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, 
and considerable profit is made on the exiremely favourable rate of 
In normal tines Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, 
nt she gives us over 150 roubles for £10. Zhe English 
equivalent of @ ivuble is @ fraction over 2s, Id. 


Twenty Shillings will keep 20 People 
from Starvation for a Week. 


Committees have been established in all the prin ipal cities 


of the United Kingdom, 
Patrons: 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
The EARL OF. ROSEBERY. 

His Excellency Sir, G. W. BUCHANAN (British 
Ambassador )}xtraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
at Petrograd). 

Chairman : The LADY BYRON, 
tion. Secretary :. C..W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 


The 


Hon. President: The LORD. MAYOR OF LONDON, 
Hon. J ice Pre sidents : 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 


The VISCOUNT BRYCE, 

Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart, 

Tie Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, 
Lich. President Edinburgh’ Committee : 

The LORD DUNEDIN. 

President Glasgow Comiiiltee : 

PROVOST OF GLASGOW, 

President Manchester Commiities : 

MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 

Patrens Liverpow Committee’: 

LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL, 
The EARL OF DERBY, 


dion. 
The LORD 
lion. 


Yhe LORD 


‘Lhe 


Treasurer : 


. EVELEIGH NASH, Eszq,, 
36 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Sankers : THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 
j4 Old Broad Street, F.C, 


Cheques should le made payable to 
Joland Fund.” 


Lion. 


“Greai Britain fo 
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FRIENDS OF 
ARMENIA. 


Office and Embroidery Depot : 
47 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
HOURS, 10-5; SATURDAYS, 10-1. Tel. : Vic. 1198. 





President : 
LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
Chairman ard Hon, Treasurer - E. W. BROOKS, Esq. 


Mrs. MARY HICKSON, 
Miss B. HICKSON. 


Hon. Secretary ° e 
Office Secretary = - ° 





We make an urgent appeal to “ Friends” of 
Armenia among the readers of this journal 
to remember the sufferings of the refugees in 
Transcaucasia and at Port Said. At Tiflis and 
neighbourhood there are said to be 200,000 of 
these unhappy people at the present time, 
many have died, and many have tried to return 
to their homes owing to lack of accommodation 
at Tiflis. Although Relief Bureaux have been 
opened there, and their wants have in some 
degree been attended to, the funds at the disposal 
of the authorities there are utterly inadequate to 
cope with the needs of such a vast concourse of 
people, who need every necessity of life. We 
are personally acquainted with two gentlemen 
who have been sent to Tiflis, under the auspices 
of an influential American Committee, to make 
up a Commission of five persons, to investigate 
conditions and distribute relief funds, &c. 
Any gifts sent to aid these unhappy people, who 
have lost their homes, and in some cases all 
their dear ones, can be cabled by us to our friends 
there, and will be used to the greatest possible 
advantage to relieve the sufferings of the 
martyred people. At Port Said the condition 
of the refugees is a happier one, owing to 
the interest taken in the camp by the people 
of the neighbourhood and the excellent 
organisation of the camp, but there are 4,000 
refugees there, and the question of the food 
bill must daily be a pressing one. The bread 
bill alone is over £1,000 a month. 


We ask you to think over these figures and 
help us to the utmost of your power. 


——_—__ _ 


Funds may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer of 
the “ Friends of Armenia,” Mr. E. Wright 
Brooks, and cheques and postal orders should be 
crossed “ London County & Westminster Bank,” 





und Treasury Notes registered, 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


W* sugg <- that there can be no better present in 

War | Time than an Annual Subscription to tho 

** SPECTATOR.” 

It is citable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or 
to a relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether 
in the Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost 
of an annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

Send that sum to the Manager, Tho “ Srecraror,” 1 Welling. 
ton Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, 
and it will be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired | by the despatch 
of a postcard to the Manager. 

In case of an address overseas (except to tl 
4s. for postage will be required. 

He or she who gives the “Srecraror ” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or 
to the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weokly reminder 
that the donor has not forgotten his friend. 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first 
reader has finished with the “Spectraror” it will give 
equal pleasure to those to whom it is passed on. It is a 
special mark of the “ Specraror ” that it is never thrown 
away, but passes from hand to hand like a book or magazine, 
until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the pago and enclose it with 
cheque for £1 8s. 6d., or if for “manaed of £1 12s. Gd., in an 
envelope addressed to “The Manager, The ‘ Sprcravos,’ 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, ae ty 'W Pt Ag 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


1¢ front) an extra 


Yearly. 
Tacluding postage to any part of the United Kingdom. £i8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 

America, France, India, China, Japan, &c.. 112 6 





To The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
{ Wellington Street, Strand, London, w.c. 
1 enclose Cheque (or Postal order) and should like the *‘SPECTATOR” 
sent for one year to 


GRMN ions inae inca sebedecawatstne sence ui secede ceoneees - 
(Please slate Zitle, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Aliss.) 


BOOB. co cdvcvcccsccccascccseccsccsccesscosocecsce cocces 





January issue ready on Tuesday. Price 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


THE UNITY OF FRANCE. By LUXEMBURG AND THE WAR. 
EpMuUND Gossz, C.B. By FRANCIS Grissre. 

THE HELLENIC FACTOR IN THE THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUMP- 
PROBLEM OF THE NEAR TUARY IDEALS. By J. U.G. pa 
EAST. By J. A. R. MARRiort. MONTMORENCY. 

A NATION OF WORKERS. By NEUTRAL COUNTRIES AND SEA 
H, E. MORGAN. COMMERCE. - By Sm ALFRED 

MR. BALFOUR’S GIFFORD Hopkinson, K€ 
LECTURES. By WuLrRtup Warp. THE MOBILISATION OF INDUs- 

THE IDEAS OF MAURICU TRY FOR WAR. By Dr A. 
BARRES. By ALGAR THOROLD. SHADWELL. 

THE RESTORATION OF MON- POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
ARCHY INCHINA. ByJ.O.P. By the Lpirox, 


BLAND. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1915, 5s. ; Apocryphal New Testament, 

2s. 6d.; Walter's Histary Ancient Pottery, 2 vols., 1905, £2 103,; Oscar 
Wilde's Works, édition de luxe, 14 vols., £14 10s.; Works of Sirs. Aphra Behn, 
v vols., 43 3s.; another large-paper copy, £5 53. ; Burke’s Extinct, Dormant, 
and Suspended Peerages, 1831, £1 15s.; Tieknor’s History of Spanish Litera- 
ture, 3 Vols., 1863, £1 1s.; Gilfillan’s Edition of Poetical Works of Edmun?! 
Spenser, 5 Vois., 1865, 10s. 6d.; Borrow’s The Zincali, Gypsies of Spain, 2 vols., 
1543, £1 Is. : Akerman’ 's Roman Coins, 2 vols., 1834, £1 ls. Send also for Cata- 
logue. 100 000 Bargains onhand. If you want a book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. The largest Dealer in the Provinces.—Baker’s Great Look- 
shop, John Bright Strect. Birmingham. 





Yost 8vo, strongly, bound, price 7s. 
(yAeer's “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
/ With the Regis Meanings. P 
Kevised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Me mber of the University of Cambridge. 


London: Published by the STATIONERS’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate um. 


DIVORCE VERSUS 
* DEMOCRACY ¥* 


BY G. K. CHESTERTON 


Op. NET 


READY MONDAY, JANUARY 17 
THE SOCIETY OF SS, PETER & PAUL, 32 GEORGE ST, 
HANOVER £Q., AND 302 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’'S LIST. 





Price 6s. 


THE PLAY-ACTING WOMAN 


By GUY FLEMING. 
* Full of entertaining Scottishnese, ond rich in racy characters 

, . . the book is always alert and lively.”’—-Tize Times. 
“ Decidedly Mr. Fleming is an author w vith a future before him.” 
—TuHe STANDARD. 
“Tf the author can write this book as a first attempt, his later 
ones should indeed be watched d for. °——WESTERN Datty MERcURY. 


Prospectus with Coloured Plate sent on application. 


THE DARDANELLES : 


Colour Sketches from Gallipoli. 

Written and Drawn by NORMAN WILKINSON, R.L 
With 30 Full-page Plates in Colour and a number of Black- 
and-White Illustrations. Small 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Wilkinson has provided a record of the operations in the 
Dardanelles which everyone who is interested in them should make 
a point of getting. Such @ book is a posseation for ever. 

-THr STANDARD. 


WITH BOTHA IN THE FIELD|. 


By MOORE RITCHIE, 
One of General Botha’s Bodyguard. 

With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 

2s. 6d. net. 

“If only for its eighty illustrations this little book would be 
noteworthy—an ideal present for soldier or civilian. But the letter- 
press 48 nearly as interesting as the pictures—a story of a great 
strategic conception carried out with masterly skill and resource. 

Datty TELEGRAPH. 





Crown 8vo. 





A Passing in June, 1915. 
A Masque from the Trenches.) By DONALD HANKEY. 
With Illustrations by VALEeRic BAKEWELL. 2s. 6d. net. 
This is a play which was conceived and partly written in the 
trenches in Flanders, It is really a study of psychology, analysing 
the conflict of emotions in the mind of a young soldier fresh to 
the trenches. 





In a French Military Hospital. 
By DOROTHY CATOR, et wn 8vo. Qs. 6d. 


THIRD E DITION. WITH 29 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
4s. Od. net. 
Neolithic Dew-Ponds and Cattle-Ways. 
By ARTHUR JOHN HUBBARD, M.D., and GEORGE 
_HUBBARD, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
THIRD EDITION. REVISED. &8vo. 
WITH 194 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
An Elementary Manual of Radio- 
telegraphy and Radiotelephony for 
Students and Operators. 
by J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S,. 
The Crowd in Peace and War. 
By SIR MARTIN CONWAY. Crown 8vo, net. 
“Tt is an admirably written and well-arranged work which the 
author has given us, and it should be read by all students of modern 
—MorninG Post. 
A readable and well balanced investiqalion of the instincts, 
representatives, organization, &c., of crowds ; their characteristics 


net. 


Royal 8vo. 





7s. 6d. net. 


6s. 


politic s. 


as seen in education, morals, dc. ; the * cause and cure’ of war ; 
the value of crowds, dc.”’—Tur Times. 
With 16 Plates and 318 other Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to the Study of 
PREHISTORIC ART. 
By ERNEST A. PARKYN, M.A., F.R.ALT., 
Sometime Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
“Mr. Parkyn is to be congratulated on his quite admirable 
volume, From the point of view of the historian as of the 
artist the book is entirely satisfactory. It gives to both the material 
— which historical, philosophic, and artistic theories can be 
numerated for what they are worth.”’—ConTeMrorRary Review. 


ls, 


Feap. 8vo. Paper Cover, 6d. net. 


Fourth Impression. 
The Cup of War. 
By the Author of “ Especially,” dc. 

This is a story of a member of the New Army, how he drove his 
cwn car in the Service of King and Country, got a Commission, 
oct off for the Front, and what happencd to prevent his getting there, 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Fifth Thousand. 


Cloth, net, 


WAYSIDE LAMPS. Feap. 8vo. 2. 6d. net. 
Fourth Thousand. 
WAYSIDE NEIGHBOURS. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 
The Fringes of the Fleet. 


16mo. Sewed. 6d. net, 





TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 


Ordeal by Battle. sy r.s. over. 


6s. net. 





THIRD IMPRESSION. 

Letters from a Field Hospital in 
Serbia. sy MABEL DEARMER. With a Memoir. 
of the Author by STEPHEN GWYNN. Crown 8vo. 
2s. oa. net. 








Six French Poets. Studies in Contemporary 
Literature. By AMY LOWELL, Author of ‘*‘ Sword Blades 
and Poppy Seed,” &c. With Portraits. 8vo. 108, 6d. net. 

Contexts.—Emile Verhaeren—Albert Samain—Remy 

Henri de Régnier—-Francis Jammes-—Paul Fort. 


] 
ae 


Gourmont 


BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK’S CHARGE, 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
and Churchwardens of the Diocese of 
Southwark, at his Primary Visitation on 
November 3rd and 4th, 1915, in St. Saviour'’s 
Cathedral Church, Southwark. By HUBER’ 
MURRAY BURGE, D.D., Second ae of the Diocese 
of Southwark. 8vo. Sewed. 18, net 








| Homer and History. By WALTER LEAF, 
Litt.D., Hon. D.Litt. (Oxon.), sometime Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With Maps. S8vo. 128. net, 


New Statesman.—‘‘ We are, however, much more attracted 
by his other chapters on the Achaeans, the authenticity of the 
expedition to Troy, Homeric gods and men, and the problems 
of the composite Greek religion. Here we recognise gladly » 
return to common sense, to what the average roader set dow 
to the Iliad would naturally believe. . . . Dr. Leaf’s chapt 
on ‘ Gods and Men’ is eminently sensible, and on tho whcl 
question of religion due to the fusion of racos he takes a refresh: 
| ingly sober and moderate view.” 


ed cs 








| Caesar and the Germans. Adapte.1 
from Caesar, “De Bello Gallico,” and Edited by A. H. 
| DAVIS, M.A. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. [Elementary Classi 


‘The Reminiscences of a Musical 
Amateur, and an Essay on Musica! 


Taste. By the Hon. WILLIAM MAITLAND STRUTT, 
born July 20th, 1886; died Nov. 22nd, 1912. Edited by his 
Mother. With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo. 48, 6d, net. 


‘An C Outline of Industrial History. 
With Special Reference to Problems of the Present Day. 
By EDWARD CRESSY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


Elementary Applied Mechanics. 
By T. ALEXANDER, C.E., M.Inst.C.E.1., &e., and A. W. 
THOMSON, D.Se., &c. With numerous Diagrams, and «a 
Series of Graduated 


Third Edition. 


Examples worked ou 


15s. 


earcfully 
vo. net, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Now Complete : 
ANNOTATED CATALOGUE OF 


THEOLOGY ‘7? NE!IGHBOURLANDS. 
PART tf. 80 PAGES. 


Post free from: 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


STRAND, W.C, and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & co., 39 Paternoster Row, Londen, E.C, 


A few of the complete Catalogue, 144 pages, 18. post froc, 


copies 
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The oldest Mutual Life Office was 
founded over 150 years ago. 


It has no _ shareholders, and pays 
no commission. Its Bonuses on 
with profit policies are very large; 
and the premiums are very low for its 
without profit assurances especially 
adapted to the provision of Death 
Duties ; 


And its Annuity rates are most 
favourable. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 


MANSION HOUSE 


STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


W. Pastis Ecverton, Actuary and Manager. 


Lonpos: ats by W. Sreasowt & Sons, 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; and Published by ALYRED EVERSON for the “ SpRoraTOR ” (Limited), at their Office, 
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